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MILTON AND THE TELESCOPE 
By Marzsorre NIcoLson 


When Milton was born, in 1608, Tycho Brahe’s “ new star ” 
of 1572, whose appearance may well have startled his grand- 
father, and Kepler’s “ new star” of 1604, the excitement over 
which his father must have remembered, had already become 
history. Milton was only an infant when, in 1610, Galileo in 
the Sidereus Nuncius gave the world the first intimation of the 
greatest astronomical discoveries of the century, and revealed 
to man the existence of countless new stars, a new conception 
of the moon and the Milky Way, and the knowledge of four 
new “ planets ” of Jupiter. Milton had therefore no such oppor- 
tunity as John Donne? to realize at first hand the excitement 
caused by these discoveries, or to experience the immediate 
transformation of the imagination produced by the first “ optic 
tube.” He grew up in a generation which gradually came to 
take the telescope for granted; he lived into an age which 
became familiar also with the wonders of the microscope,’ and 


1 This paper is one of a series in which I attempt to deal with the effect of the 
telescope upon poetic and religious imagination in the seventeenth century. In the 
first —“‘ The Telescope and Imagination,” Modern Philology, February, 1935 — 
I have discussed the discovery of “new stars,” the invention of the telescope, and 
the immediate effect in Italy of the Sidereus Nuncius. In the second — “ The 
Telescope and English Imagination,” Studies in Philology, July, 1935—I have 
discussed the English invention of the telescope, its use by Hariot and others, and 
the response to the Sidereus Nuncius on the part of various English writers. 

?T have discussed the effect of the new telescopic discoveries upon Donne in the 
second paper referred to above. 

®T have given below my reasons for believing that Milton’s blindness prohibited 
him from understanding the real nature of the microscope; there is, so far as I can 
see, no effect of it in his work. 

1 











2 MILTON AND THE TELESCOPE 


which began to ponder on a world of life too minute for the 
human eye, as Galileo’s contemporaries had begun to ponder 
anew on the possibility of life in other inhabited worlds beyond 
sight. Although in youth, Milton undoubtedly knew of the tele- 
scope, and may even have read the Sidereus Nuncius, which 
was available in England, he was trained under a system of 
education which paid no attention to contemporary scientific 
theories and discoveries, and his own tastes and interests were 
for the world of letters. The astronomical background of his 
early works was a heritage from the classics, not from science. 
As a young man, he never knew the excitement of his older 
contemporaries who, in youth, had read of a new cosmos which 
almost overnight disrupted the immutable heavens of Aristotle. 

Yet every reader of Paradise Lost is aware of the fact that 
Milton’s imagination had been stimulated by astronomy, and 
more than one modern critic has pointed out the extent to 
which that astronomy was Copernican or Galilean. The prob- 
lem of his astronomical references has been so frequently dis- 
cussed * that it needs little repetition here, nor am I concerned 
with what we usually call “the astronomy ” of Milton or any 
other poet — with his acceptance, that is, of the Ptolemaic, the 
Copernican, the Tychonic, or the Cartesian hypothesis. I am 
concerned rather with the stimulus of imagination which the 
telescope produced in the seventeenth century, and the trans- 
formation of imagination which resulted from that instrument. 
In such a study, Milton affords the most remarkable example 
of the century. Unlike Donne, whose mind also was clearly 
stirred by implications: of the “ perspective glass,” Milton’s 


*See R. Owen, “Milton and Galileo,” Fraser’s Magazine 79 (1869). 678-84; 
E. S. Nadal, “The Cosmogony of Paradise Lost,” Harper’s Magazine 56 (1878). 
137-40; Maria Mitchell, “ Astronomical Science of Milton as Shown in Paradise 
Lost,” Poet-lore 6 (1894). 313-23; A. S. Cook, “ Paradise Lost VII. 364-6,” 
Modern Language Notes 16 (1901). 202-5; T. N. Orchard, Milton’s Astronomy, 
1913; W. F. Warren, The Universe as Pictured in Paradise Lost, 1915; E. N. S. 
Thompson,” “A Forerunner of Milton,” Modern Language Notes 32 (1917) . 479-82; 
Katherine Morse, “ Milton’s Ideas of Science as Shown in Paradise Lost,” Scientific 
Monthly 10 (1920). 150-6; Edwin Greenlaw, “Spenser’s Influence on Paradise 
Lost,” Studies in Philology 17 (1920). 320-59; Allan Gilbert, “ Milton and 
Galileo,” Studies in Philology 19 (1922). 152-85; “The Outside Shell of Milton’s 
World,” Studies in Philology 20 (1923). 444-7; “ Milton’s Textbook of Astronomy,” 
Publications of the Modern Language Association 38 (1923). 297-307; Grant 
McColley, “ Theory of a Plurality of Worlds as a Factor in Milton’s Attitude toward 
the Copernical Hypothesis,’ Modern Language Notes 47 (19382). 319-23. 
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MARJORIE NICOLSON 3 


e ° . > 
for the imagination, I am persuaded, was stimulated less by books ~ * 
ponder about the new astronomy than by the actual sense experience Vall’ ; 
peyond of celestial observation.’ As almost in one night Galileo saw a 
ae tele- new universe, so Milton, having grown up in a world he had 
which placidly accepted from the past, on some occasion “ viewed all 
owt things at one view ” through a telescope.® Like his own Satan 
—— “ Before [his] eyes in sudden view appear 
is were The secrets of the hoary Deep —a dark 
of his Illimitable ocean, without bound, 
cience. Without dimension... . 
s older That experience he never forgot; it is reflected again and again 
| which in his mature work; it stimulated him to reading and to 
istotle. thought; and it made Paradise Lost the first modern cosmic 
ct that poem, in which a drama is played against a background of inter- 
y, and stellar space. 
tent to In my attempt to prove this contention, I shall, even at the 
, prob- risk of repetition, first examine Milton’s early works, before his 
ly dis- visit to Italy and — as I insist upon believing in spite of S. B. 
cerned Liljegren! ’— to Galileo; then I shall consider the possibility 
7 oy that his first telescopic observation occurred in Italy; and 
uic, the finally I shall attempt an analysis of those peculiarities of his 
. Tam mature work which seem to me to have been the result of his 
ich the actual experience with the telescope. 
. trans- 
ument. I 
xample 
clearly The early poetry of Milton is the best evidence that before 
lilton’s his journey to Italy there had occurred no stimulation of the 
. J . . y . y . . 
imagination in astronomical matters such as may be found in 

7 yaoi Donne in 1611. Although astronomical references are common 
} . . . . . 7 

Sieniiien enough in the Minor Poems, there is no significant sentence, no 
. 364-6,” awareness of the ideas of Galileo, Kepler, Bruno. Most of the 
tronomy, 

E. N.S. 5 As I have pointed out in the earlier article, I see no evidence in Donne that he 
|» 479-82 5 had actually looked through a telescope. His was an intellectual interest in the 
Scientific ideas of Galileo and Kepler. In Milton’s case, as my later analysis will attempt to 
Paradise show, in addition to ideas gained from reading, there is a sense of perspective and 
Iton and an awareness of cosmic space which nothing in books alone could have produced. 
Milton's ° An interesting modern study of the same psychological experience upon a differ- 
ronomy, ent type of mind may be found in Wilbur Daniel Steele’s story, The Man Who Saw 
; Grant through Heaven. 
le toward 7S. B. Liljegren, “ Milton and Galileo,” Studies in Milton, 1918, pp. 28-52. See 


below. 


a. 








4 MILTON AND THE TELESCOPE 


early figures of speech are merely descriptive: the swn appears 
frequently, but in such lines as these: 


Now while the heaven, by the Sun’s team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light.® 


The moon shines for him as for any poet of antiquity: 


the wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way.® 


The stars that shine upon his youthful poetry are still the stars 
of Aristotle, undisturbed by the inruption of Tycho’s or Kep- 
ler’s novae. They are the “bright morning star, Day’s har- 
binger”’;*° “the star that rose at evening bright ”;** or the 
day star that sinks in the ocean bed.’? Others of his references 
are to conventional astrology. His stars are found “ bending 
one way their precious influence,” ** such stars as in their 
malign aspect have influenced that “ starred Ethiop Queen.” ** 
His planets are not the Medicean planets of Galileo, but the 
mediaeval planets which affected men’s lives: 


Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet or with element.’® 


The cosmos of the youthful Milton, in fact, is that which he 
inherited from the past and apparently did not question. The 
“starry threshold of Jove’s court” is still the boundary of 
man’s world; “ bright Spirits” hover “ above that high first- 
moving sphere”; ** the “ celestial Sirens ” of Plato “ sit upon 
the nine infolded spheres,” *’ so that the music of the spheres 
echoes not only in that poem, but even more clearly in others." 
There is nothing, in short, in the early poems of Milton to sug- 
gest that his mind had been stirred by pondering upon the 


® Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity 19-20. 
® Il Penseroso 67-71. 

1° Song on May Morning 1. 

11 Lycidas 30. 

12 Ibid. 168. 

*8 Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity 71. 
4 Tl Penseroso 19. 

18 Tl Penseroso 95-6. 

#6 Death of a Fair Infant 39. 

*7 Arcades 63-4. 

*8 Cf. particularly Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, stanzas 13-4. 
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“new astronomy.” Indeed, there is one clear piece of evidence 
that it had not. The long passage in Comus,’* in which the 
Lady and Comus, like academic disputants, consider whether 
Nature is an evidence of superabundance, bidding man pour 
himself forth with lavish and unrestraining hand, or whether 
she is a “ good Cateress,” who teaches frugality, restraint, pro- 
portion, anticipates to a remarkable degree the dialogue of 
Adam and the Angel in Paradise Lost on the same subject.” 
But while, as we shall see, the whole argument in the later 
poem is drawn from various astronomical hypotheses, no such 
proof occurred to Milton as he pondered the same problem in 
youth.”* His illustrations in Comus are from Nature as she 
shows herself in this little world, Comus suggesting that wher- 
ever man looks, whether at the vegetation, the sea, or the earth, 
he perceives Nature pouring herself forth, the Lady replying 
with what is at best a mild form of ethical socialism, concerned 
only with the difference between “lewdly-pampered Luxury ” 
and the “ holy dictate of spare Temperance.” In Paradise Lost, 
after astronomical conceptions have entered into Milton’s im- 
agination, and Adam finds himself confused between theories 
which, on the one hand, argue for disproportion and super- 
fluity, on the other for moderation and restraint, the arguments 
are drawn entirely from current theories of astronomy. It is sel- 
dom that a poet has given us, in the work of his youth and his 
maturity, two passages which so clearly suggest the difference 
which years and experience brought in the seventeenth century. 

But, while the early poems offer no evidence that Milton had 
pondered the “ new astronomy,” his early prose indicates that 
the soil was being prepared for new ideas on such matters.” 

1° Lines 706-800. 

2° §. 13-178. 

*1The only astronomical reference in the earlier poem is found in 2. 732-6. 
Since the argument is clearly in favor of the Lady, we may conclude that Milton 
is suggesting here what seemed incredible. The Lady does not even bother to reply 
to this rhetoric. There is certainly no suggestion of the “ thousand thousand stars ” 
of Paradise Lost. 

22In Milton’s Sixth Academic Exercise (Private Correspondence and Academic 
Exercises, translated by Phyllis B. Tillyard, Cambridge, 1932, p. 103) occurs what 
is evidently a reference to the telescope, in which Milton puns upon the popular 
title, “‘ perspective-glass ” : 

And in times long and dark Prospective Glass, 
Fore-saw what future dayes should bring to pass. 


So far as I can see, there is no other reference in the early works to the telescope, 
and none to Galilean astronomy. 











6 MILTON AND THE TELESCOPE 


Milton’s college exercises, as his critics have realized, indicate 
that he was inclined toward at least a mild academic radicalism. 
He was among that group at Cambridge who, whether through 
the influence of Bacon or not, opposed the traditional phi- 
losophy. His Third Academic Ezercise** is indeed an attack 
on the scholastic philosophy and a defense of the sort of studies 
Bacon had advocated. Even in those exercises in which he is 
forced to argue in the accepted way,” one feels that he has 
little interest in the subject and less in the method. Since the 
adherents of the “ new astronomy” were on the whole anti- 
Aristotelian rather than anti-Ptolemaic,”* it is significant that 
Milton shows himself one with the anti-Aristotelians on various 
other aspects of the quarrel. But it is even more important to 
notice whom Milton defended than whom he attacked. The 
De Idea Platonica shows him not only cleverly satirizing the 
literal-minded Aristotelians of the day, but defending the Pla- 
tonic philosophy. Even more important is his frequently ex- 
pressed love of the Pythagorean philosophy, for it must be 
remembered that to many seventeenth-century minds, the dis- 
coveries of such men as Copernicus and Galileo were considered 
important less for novelty than because they brought back the 
beliefs of Pythagoras; even a cursory reading of such a man as 
Kepler will suggest the extent to which his mysticism was 
influenced by the supposed “ mystick Mathematick ” of the 
Pythagoreans. To Milton in youth Pythagoras seemed “a 
very god among philosophers” and his Second Academic Ez- 
ercise, “On the Harmony of the Spheres,” ** is filled with a 
defense of the philosopher against Aristotle, “the rival and 
constant detractor of Pythagoras and Plato.” 

There are other passages in the early exercises which are even 
more important as showing the direction of Milton’s interests, 


28 Private Correspondence, etc., pp. 67-73. 

4 Fifth and Sixth Academic Exercises. 

°° This is a significant point, and one which, in my opinion, has not been suffi- 
ciently stressed by those who have seen in the adherents of the “ new astronomy ” 
disciples of Copernicus ranged against disciples of Ptolemy. The student who reads 
the early work of Kepler, for instance, will observe that his arguments are against 
Aristotelian rather than Ptolemaic astronomy. The explanation is to be found in 
the fact that philosophically it was Aristotle, not Ptolemy — who was considered 
primarily as astronomer and mathematician, rather than as philosopher — who had 
established the conception of the heavens which dominated thought. 

°° Private Correspondence, etc., pp. 64-7. 
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and suggesting that his imagination was already prepared for 
the stimulus it was to receive. His Oration in Defense of Learn- 
ing ** contains many sentences which show his interest in the 
new arts and sciences which were attracting the thoughtful men 
of his day; the “ Ignorance ” he attacks is in part the “ igno- 
rance of gownsmen,” the “ sluggish and languid ” complacency 
of the past, which so satisfied men that they felt there was 
nothing new to learn, the complete dependence upon mediaeval 
logic and scholastic metaphysics which, declares Milton, is “ not 
an Art at all, but a sinister rock, a quagmire of fallacies, devised 
to cause shipwreck and pestilence.” Here, as in his later Trac- 
tate on Education, Milton urges the sort of learning which is 
not barren, which produces, as Bacon would have said, both 
“Fruit ” and “ Light.” Among important branches of learning, 
Milton always mentions astronomy.” In one passage, indeed, 
even in these early works, Milton suggests the so-called 
“ Copernican ” point of view.” There is still another attitude 
of mind suggested in these academic exercises which, while not 
as yet specifically concerned with astronomical ideas, was to 
prove significant in Milton’s thinking, and to make his mind 
even more receptive of certain implications in the new as- 
tronomy. “ Let not your mind,” he says, “ rest content to be 
bounded and cabined by the limits which encompass the earth, 
but let it wander beyond the confines of the world.” * In spite 
of the checks which he consciously put upon it, Milton’s was 
indeed one of those minds of which he speaks in the Areopagi- 
tica, “ minds that can wander beyond limit and satiety,” can 
play with concepts of time and space, can deal in “ those 
thoughts that wander through eternity.” ** Such minds were 
peculiarly receptive of the implications of the new philosophy 
of Galileo and Kepler.” 


27 Seventh Academic Exercise, pp. 104-20. 

28 Cf. Third Academic Exercise, p. 72; Seventh Academic Exercise, p. 111. 

2° Seventh Academic Exercise, p. 108. 

8° Third Academic Exercise, p. 72. 

81 Paradise Lost 2. 148. 

52 Psychologically it is evident that the most important adherents of the “new 
astronomy,” particularly those who, like Campanella and Kepler, attempted to read 
important philosophical implications into it, possessed this type of imagination. 
The opposite type of imagination is to be seen in Bacon, who, as is well known, 
showed little interest in any of the conceptions of the new astronomy, and who 








MILTON AND THE TELESCOPE 


II 


Until the last few years, there has been no question that 
Milton, during his Italian journey, visited Galileo, and conse- 
quently no reason to doubt that it was Galileo’s telescope which 
disclosed to him the new conception of the heavens and of space 
which is reflected in Paradise Lost. His own statement in the 
Areopagitica ** that he “ found and visited the famous Galileo, 
grown old a prisoner to the Inquisition,” has always been con- 
sidered sufficient to establish the fact of the visit. In 1918, 
however, that statement was challenged by S. B. Liljegren as a 
part of his general attack on Milton’s veracity, and his attempt 
to build up a conception of Milton’s character in which the 
chief characteristics of the poet were egocentricity and an 
unscrupulous desire for self-aggrandisement. While Liljegren 
has not succeeded in persuading most critics,** his argument 
cannot be passed over without some consideration. Liljegren’s 
most important point is his evidence — based upon documents 
which he quotes from the great national edition of Galileo, 
edited by Antonio Favaro,— that during the period 1638-39 
Galileo was so inaccessible, both because of the sentence of the 
Inquisition and because of his own health, that approach to 
him was difficult, almost impossible.* Perhaps the best single 


indeed saw in this tendency of human minds which Milton praises, one of the Idols 
of the Tribe. Cf. the passage in the Novum Organum, Aphorism 48, beginning 
“The human understanding is unquiet; it cannot stop or rest, and still presses 
onward, but in vain... .” 

88 Areopagitica and Other Prose Works of Milton, edited C. E. Vaughan, 1927, 
p. 25. 

8*See the article by Walter Fischer, Englische Studien 52. 390-6, with the reply, 
ibid. 54.358-66; G. Hiibener, Deutsche Literaturzeitung 40.150-1; A. Brandl, 
Archiv 138. 246-7; H. Mutschmann, Beiblatt 29. 228-35; F. A. Pompen, Neo- 
philologus 5. 88-96, with a continuation of the argument, ibid. 354-5. Most of these 
critics are concerned primarily with Liljegren’s contention in regard to “ Milton and 
the Pamela Prayer.” His argument with regard to Milton and Galileo, a secondary 
point, has not occasioned much comment. 

8° Liljegren, pp. 25-34. It should be noticed that while Liljegren acknowledges 
the visit of D. Benedetto Castelli in the autumn of 1638, he lays his stress rather 
upon the difficulties which Castelli met than upon the fact that he succeeded in his 
request; he passes too easily over the visit of Padre Clement in January, 1639; 
see Favaro, Le Opere 18, p. 42. He omits entirely the visits of Vincenzo Viviani 
and Torricelli in 1639 and 1641; see Le Opere 18, pp. 126, 164. In his over- 
emphasis upon the difficulties of Castelli, he neglects to point out sufficiently that 
the Inquisition may have had reasons for suspicion of Castelli which did not exist 
in Milton’s case, particularly if Milton’s visit occurred during his first stay in 
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answer that can be made to this argument is that Signor 
Favaro himself, who has more intimate knowledge of this evi- 
dence than any other scholar, has found no reason to doubt 
Milton’s statement.*®° Nor have any of the other Italian critics 
who have considered the matter.’ There is nothing in the other 
arguments of Liljegren which deserves or needs consideration — 
nothing which does not arise merely from his own conception 


Florence. At that time Milton was completely unknown to the Inquisition; he was 
merely a young English traveller, who carried acceptable letters of introduction. 
Some of the Italian critics mentioned below agree that Milton would have found 
more difficulty in obtaining access to Galileo after his visit to Rome. 

3° Favaro takes the meeting for granted in Le Opere, and evidently has found no 
reason since the publication of that work to doubt it, since in an article in I 
Giornale d’Italia, 18 Giugno, 1922, “ Galileo e Milton in Arcetri,” he surveys some 
of the recent important work on Milton, and discusses the visits of Hobbes and 
Milton to Galileo; he apparently finds no difficulties in either visit. 

87 The chief Italian treatments of Milton in Italy are the following: Alfredo 
Reumont in Archivo storico italiano 26 (1902). 427 seqq.; Teresa Guazzaroni, 
“Giovanni Milton in Italia,” Roma, 1902 (Estratto dal Giornale Arcadio, serie 3) ; 
Ettore Alloddli, Giovanni Milton e l’Italia, 1907 (Chap. 2, “ Questione della visita 
di Milton a Galileo”; cf. also J. G. Robertson, Modern Langauge Review 2, 1907, 
376) ; Antoni Serao, Giovanni Milton, Salerno, 1907; (this work is not biographi- 
cal, and does not discuss the matter) ; G. Ferrando, “ Milton in Toscana,” JIllus- 
trazione Italiana, October, 1925; Anon., “ Milton a Firenza,” Marzocco, November 
9, 1925; G. N. Giordano-Orsini, Milton e il suo poema, 1928; D. Angeli, Giovanni 
Milton, 1928. The most recent Italian work on the subject is Galileo Galilei by 
Giovanni Lattanzi, which I have not seen, but Lattanzi’s position on the subject is 
clear from a short article “ Gli Ultimi anni di Galileo Galilei” in Gli Astri, Giugno- 
Luglio, 1924, pp. 210-4, for a copy of which I am indebted to Signor Abetti of 
Arcetri. Signor Abetti, who is in charge of the Galileo collections at Arcetri, has 
found no reason to doubt Milton’s statement in regard to his visit, as I am informed 
by my colleague Miss Emma Detti, who was good enough to discuss the matter 
with him at my request. The only problem which is discussed by these Italian 
critics is whether Milton’s visit occurred in the autumn or the spring. Reumont is 
inclined to believe that Milton would have found more difficulties after his visit to 
Rome, when his own political and religious views were known, but considers it cer- 
tain that the visit took place (cf. p. 19). Signor Lattanzi in his article, p. 214, 
quotes a letter which he supposes to have been written by Milton to Grotius after 
his visit, in which he speaks of Galileo “ tormentato com’ é dalle sue malattie.” The 
letter, however, was not written by Milton, but by Grotius to Vossius (Epistola 
964). It is quoted, with correct attribution, by Teresa Guazzaroni, in her article, 
pp. 8-9. In this connection should be mentioned the series of letters published by 
R. Owen, “ Milton and Galileo,” Fraser’s Magazine 79 (1869). 678-84, which, were 
they genuine, would afford conclusive evidence of Milton’s visit. The letters, sup- 
posed to have been written by Milton, Galileo, and Louis XIV, were from the col- 
lection of M. Chasles, and were by him presented to the Académie des Sciences, and 
published in Comptes rendus, 28 Mars, 1869, with comments by Elie de Beaumont, 
ibid., 5 Avril, 1869. Evidently their authenticity was not doubted at that time; 
Mr. Owen discusses them seriously, but there seems no reason to believe that they 
do not belong with other “Miltonic Myths” discussed by J. Churton Collins, 
National Review 43 (1904). 
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of Milton’s character. Against his purely hypothetical position, 
then, we still have the evidence of Milton’s own statement — 
evidence which must remain conclusive until better proof is 
produced, and we may continue to believe in Milton’s visit to 
Galileo, as have the poets and artists whose imagination has 
reconstructed the event.*® Whether it was Galileo’s telescope 
or not is of no consequence, however, to the main contention of 
this paper. Telescopes were common both in Italy and in Eng- 
land, as I have suggested elsewhere,*® and Milton must have 
had many opportunities to survey the heavens at night, before 
his blindness made any sort of vision impossible. Since all his 
specific references in Paradise Lost are to the Florentine, not 
to the English instrument, one may still insist that, whether 
Galileo’s or another, an Italian “ optic glass” first made him 
conscious of realms of vision and of thought which his youth 
had never imagined. 

Three of Milton’s allusions to the telescope in Paradise Lost 
have been so frequently noted that they need little comment 


38 For the benefit of other students who, like myself, may have had difficulty in 
tracing the effect of the Milton-Galileo meeting upon Italian imagination, I may 
refer to the valuable section on this subject by J. J. Fahie, Memorials of Galileo 
Galilei, 1929, and add the following information. In 1868 Giacomo Zanella wrote 
a poem on the subject, “ Milton e Galileo,” Poesie di Giacomo Zanella, Firenze, 
1933, pp. 99-124, in which he reconstructed imaginatively the meeting. This poem 
served as inspiration to Annibale Gatti who circa 1877 painted a picture repre- 
senting the meeting. The scene of the painting is laid in the Torre del Gallo, 
instead of Galileo’s house in Arcetri where the meeting probably took place. Various 
copies are extant, some showing variations from the original (Fahie, pp. 97-100). 
For an edition of the original picture, see Giuseppe Palagi, “ Milton e Galileo alla 
Torre del Gallo, quadretto a olio del Cav. Prof. Annibale Gatti; descritto e illus- 
trato da Giuseppe Palagi,” Firenze, 1877. In 1893 Tito Lessi produced a smaller 
picture, which, while less ambitious, is more nearly true to reality, “ Milton e Galileo 
in Arcetri.’ A reproduction may be found in the issue of Gli Astri referred to 
above, p. 211; see also the note of Antonio Favaro in the same issue, p. 217. In 
1880 the sculptor Cesare Aureli produced a marble composition, again following 
Zanella (Fahie, pp. 77-80). In his article in Jl Giornale d’Italia, Professor Favaro 
describes this group and devotes a section of his paper to a plea that the statue 
may be moved to Arcetri, “la citta scientifica fiorentina per sfolgorare al sole di 
Arcetri dove la storica visita ebbe luogo” as a consecration of friendship between 
England and Italy. See also “ Galileo with Milton at Torre del Gallo,” translated 
by Paul Selver from The Apostles of J. S. Machar, Sewanee Review 82 (1924). 
30-1. I may also mention Solomon Alexander Hart’s picture “ Milton visiting 
Galileo in Prison,” 1826, and in addition to the English works already well known 
on the subject, the modern imaginative picture given by Alfred Noyes in his 
Watchers of the Sky, 1922. 
8° See the two earlier papers in this series, referred to above. 
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’ 


here: a specific reference to the “ glass of Galileo ”; *° his com- 
parison of Satan’s shield to the “ optic glass ” of the “'Tuscan 
artist ” at evening “ from the top of Fesole Or in Valdarno ” ; ** 
and his suggestion that the Garden of Eden was 


a spot like which perhaps 
Astronomer in the Sun’s lucent orb 
Through his glazed optic tube yet never saw.*? 


There are, in addition, two references to the telescope in Para- 
dise Regained less frequently noticed, both of them in the 
scenes in which Satan displays to Christ all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory thereof. The means which Satan employed 
for that vision did not trouble the writer of the Gospels; but 
Milton, product of a scientific age, pauses to wonder, and 
concludes : 


By what strange parallax or optic skill 
Of vision, multiplied through air, or glass 
Of telescope, were curious to inquire.*® 


Satan returns to the same idea when, in the passage which fol- 
lows, he suggests that Christ may see many things at one view 
because “ so well I have disposed My aery microscope.” ** 

In Paradise Lost are to be found all the discoveries which, 
from the time of the publication of the Sidereus Nuncius in 


4° 5. 261-3. 

“11, 287-91. 

“2 3. 588-90. Since Milton seems to be referring here to such “sunspots” as 
those Galileo discovered, this reference also may be said to be associated in his 
mind with the Italian rather than the English instrument. 

‘8 Paradise Regained 4. 40-2. 

“* Ibid. 56-7. The use of the word microscope here is curious. The term micro- 
scopium or microscopio was used in Italy at least as early as 1625. While micro- 
scopes were known in England between 1625 and 1660, they did not come into 
common use until after 1660. The first microscopical observations reported to the 
Royal Society were those of Robert Hooke on March 25, 1663. Clearly, from the 
Transactions of the society, microscopes were still a novelty at that time. Since 
Milton was then totally blind, there is no possibility that he had seen a microscope, 
and I am inclined to believe that either he was using the word loosely, which would 
be remarkable at this time, or that from vague accounts of the new instrument, he 
misunderstood its function. In the passage in question, he seems to be suggesting 
a combination of a telescope and some supposed instrument which would show 
interiors as well as exteriors, since Satan says that by this means Christ may behold 
“Outside and inside both.” This is an entirely possible interpretation, since the 
invention of the microscope and telescope precipitated a number of fantastic experi- 
ments with other instruments which were supposed to have strange powers. 
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1610 enthralled poetic as well as scientific minds.** Here are the 
“thousand thousand stars ” *® which the telescope had shown; 
here the sun-spots of Galileo, and the Milky Way,*’ whose 
nature the astronomer had proved in one night. The moon 
which Galileo had discerned through his telescope in 1609 and 
1610 appears in Paradise Lost as it had in Italy. This is no 
longer the moon of conventional poetry — the moon of I Pense- 
roso.** It is a vastly larger moon — the largest circular body 
which Milton could think of when he sought an apt comparison 
with the shield of Satan.*® The moon is to Milton as to Galileo 
a world much like this earth in its appearance. There are “ new 


>. 50 


lands, Rivers or mountains in her spotty globe”; °° there are 
“imagined lands and regions in the moon.” * The Angel pon- 
ders the same problem when he questions “if land be there, 
Fields or inhabitants.” °** There are spots in the moon, the 
Angel declares: 


*© The Sidereus Nuncius was not particularly concerned with the problem of 
Copernicanism versus the Ptolemaic astronomy, as were the Dialogues concerning 
Two Principal Systems of the World, which, as Allan Gilbert has shown, Milton 
had in mind in the long discussion between Adam and the Angel in Book 8. Since 
Professor Gilbert has so carefully analyzed the similarities between the Dialogues and 
Paradise Lost, I am purposely omitting many technical references which may be 
found in his article, and limiting myself, as elsewhere in this series of articles, to 
references to those discoveries of Galileo which seem to me to have most stimulated 
poetic imagination. 

*° Paradise Lost 7.388. 

“7 Ibid. 7. 577-81. 

“8 T do not mean to say that the conventional moon of poetry does not appear in 
Paradise Lost. Cf. for example 4.606-9. The moon seen by Adam and Eve is 
the traditional moon of poetry, except in the scene in which Adam discusses 
astronomy with the Angel; bit the majority of Milton’s own references are 
Galilean. 

*° Paradise Lost 1. 287-91. 

5° Ibid. 1.290-1. In discussing this passage, Allan Gilbert says (“ Milton and 
Galileo,” p. 159): “In mentioning ‘rivers’ Milton is not following Galileo, who 
held that there was no water on the moon.” He bases this statement upon the 
Dialogo intorno ai due massimi sistemi del mondo, Le Opere di Galilei, 1842, 1. 112. 
But in the earlier Sidereus Nuncius, which as I have elsewhere tried to show was 
the chief influence upon poetic imagination in the seventeenth century, Galileo said 
(Sidereal Messenger, translated E. S. Carlos, 1880, pp. 19-20) : “If any one wishes 
to revive the old opinion of the Pythagoreans, that the Moon is another Earth, so 
to say, the brighter portion may very fitly represent the surface of the land, and 
the darker the expanse of water. Indeed, I have never doubted that if the sphere 
of the Earth were seen from a distance, when flooded with the Sun’s rays, that part 
of the surface which is land would present itself to view as brighter, and that which 
is water as darker in comparison.” 

51 Paradise Lost 5.263. 
52 Ibid. 8. 144-5. 
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Whence in her visage round those spots, unpurged 
Vapours not yet into her substance turned.** 


And again the Angel suggests the significance of those spots as 
the seventeenth century understood them: 


Her spots thou seest 
As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 
Fruit in her softened soil, for some to eat.®* 


Like the disciples of Galileo, also, Milton was impressed with 
the discovery of the planets of Jupiter, and by the possibility 
which Kepler had immediately suggested ** that other planets 
might also be found to have their unknown attendants: 


and other Suns, perhaps 
With their attendant Moons, thou wilt descry, 
Communicating male and female light, 
Which two great sexes animate the World.** 


In common with Galileo and many others of the century, 
too, Milton had been impressed by contemporary theories of 
meteors and comets and shooting stars. A nineteenth-century 
commentator has drawn attention to his observation that me- 
teors are most common in autumn, as Milton suggests in his 
picture of Uriel’s descent : 


Swift as a shooting star 
In autumn thwarts the night.*” 


Comets, too, had interested Milton, perhaps because of the 
various controversies to which Galileo’s theories on comets gave 
rise, perhaps because he remembered in his childhood the comet 
of 1618, and had heard from others of the first appearance in 
the year before his birth of “ Halley’s comet,” which startled 
the early seventeenth century, and was the cause of many 


58 Ibid. 5. 419-20. 

54 Ibid. 8. 145-7. 

55 T have discussed this in “ The Telescope and Imagination.” 

56 8148-51. By Milton’s time, however, the existence of other planets had come 
to be taken for granted to such an extent that there is little, as late as this, of the 
excitement which marks the work of earlier writers on this subject. 

57 This observation was made by Professor Mitchell, the astronomer, about 1857, 
and is reported in the paper by his sister, Maria Mitchell, referred to above. Pro- 
fessor Mitchell comments, p. 319, “ We of this age suppose this was first known 
since our recollections.” Cf. also Milton’s figure, 1.'745-6. 
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pamphlets, ranging from direful prophecy to scientific theory. 
At least two fine figures of speech in Paradise Lost reflect this 
interest. Satan as he opposes the unknown Death 


like a comet burned, 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.*® 


And the last of Milton’s majestic figures in the poem is drawn 
from the same source. To the sad eyes of Adam and Eve 


The brandished sword of God before them blazed, 
Fierce as a comet.®° 


Yet it may be objected that these passages, though they 
clearly show that Milton had known and pondered upon the 
discoveries of Galileo — as what thoughtful man of his age had 
not? — might have been written by anyone who knew of them 
from books — that in themselves they do not exhibit actual 
personal experience with the telescope. There are, however, 
two characteristics which make Paradise Lost (and in the first 
instance Paradise Regained) unique, characteristics which 
critics and poets have always felt peculiarly “ Miltonic,” yet 
which have never, it seems to me, been satisfactorily explained. 
Even a casual reader of Milton is aware of the vast canvas with 
which Milton worked, and on which he displayed his cosmic 
pictures. We have spent our adjectives in admiration, yet have 
not seen the immediate source of Milton’s imagination. I pro- 
pose to analyze again some of those familiar passages, seeking 
to determine in how far Milton’s imagination had been stirred 
by the extent of space of the new universe which the telescope 
had discovered to Galileo and his followers. 


58 Milton speaks in the Seventh Academic Exercise, Tillyard, p. 111, of “ fiery 
comets”; in the Fourth Academic Ezercise, p. 72, he warns his hearers against 
alarm “when a huge and fearful comet threatens to set the heavens aflame.” 
Gilbert in his article on “Milton and Galileo” thinks that the “comets and 
impressions of the air” in Of Reformation in England (Works, 1851, 3.45) are a 
reflection of Galileo’s ideas. 

5°9.708-11. W. T. Lynn, “Comet Referred to by Milton,” Notes and Queries, 
series 7, no. 2 (1886), p. 66, suggests that this refers to the appearance of the 
comet of November, 1664. 
6° 12. 633-4. 
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Il 


One of the peculiarities of Milton’s technique is his sense of 
perspective. I shall here only raise, because I cannot pretend 
to answer the question: in how far was the new sense of per- 
spective in seventeenth-century art, both pictorial and literary, 
the result of the telescope? Certainly during the period in 
which the telescope was first greatly impressing the minds of 
men, we feel the expansion of space on canvas and in poetry, 
as in the century that followed we can detect in descriptive 
technique in fiction a new feeling for distance. But this is 
intended for the present merely as a suggestion. So far as Mil- 
ton is concerned, the case is clear. No preceding poet has been 
able to take us in imagination to such heights, such vantage 
points from which, like Satan or like God, we behold in one 
glance Heaven, Earth, Hell, and Space surrounding all. Even 
when he is not dealing with cosmic space, Milton in his mature 
poems loves far views. Paradise Regained contains a succes- 
sion of them, all limited to this world alone, even though the 
scope of some of them is such as to stagger comprehension. The 
“high mountain ” to which Satan led Christ offers at one view 
a perspective which includes “a spacious plain,” two rivers, 
with their junction with the sea, huge cities; and, adds Milton, 
piling Pelion on Ossa indeed, 


so large 
The prospect was that here and there was room 
For barren desert fountainless and dry. 


The physiography of the scene is enough to give the needed 
impression of extensiveness; but, not content with that, Milton 
goes further, suggesting that “turning with easy eye, thou 
may’st behold ” © Assyria, Araxes and the Caspian Lake, Indus, 
Euphrates, the Persian Bay, the Arabian Desert, Nineveh, 
Babylon, Persepolis, and half a dozen other real and fabulous 
places. This is the vastest prospect in Paradise Regained, yet 
the same general technique is evident, on a lesser scale, in the 
vision of Rome,® and of Athens.** That Milton himself clearly 
associated such views with the sense of distance and perspective 


61g 962-4. Cf. Paradise Lost 11. 377-411 for a similar prospect from a hill. 
62g, 293. $3 4.31 ff. &4 4, 236 ff. 
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given by the telescope is evident from his actual references in 
these passages to the “ telescope ” and the “ aery microscope.” © 
The use of perspective in Paradise Lost is at once more diffi- 

cult and more subtle. Geography has become cosmography. 
But because the scene of Paradise Lost is the cosmos, because 
much of the scene is laid in space, Milton has all the more rea- 
son to use the technique of the telescope, in order to describe 
the universe which the telescope had opened to the eyes of his 
century. Again and again we have a sensation of the sudden 
view of far distance, as with Satan we look “ down with wonder 
at the sudden view Of all this World at once.” ® Uriel, explain- 
ing the scene to the Satan he does not recognize, sounds to our 
ears curiously like a seventeenth-century schoolmaster who 
combines, with a lesson in theory, practical demonstration 
through the telescope: 

Look downward on that globe, whose hither side 

With light from hence, though but reflected, shines: 

That place is Earth the seat of Man: that light 

His day, which else, as the other hemisphere, 

Night would invade; but there the neighbouring Moon 

(So call that opposite fair star) her aid 

Timely interposes, and, her monthly round 

Still ending, still renewing, through mid-heaven, 

With borrowed light her countenance triform 

Hence fills and empties, to enlighten the Earth, 

And in her pale dominion checks the night.® 


In other scenes of cosmic perspective, however, Milton, for all 
the strangeness and novelty of the material with which he is 
dealing, forgets the teacher in the artist. Sometimes it is God 
himself whom we observe in far-off prospect of the universe: 


Now had the Almighty Father from above, 

From the pure Empyrean where he sits 
High-throned above all highth, bent down his eye, 
His own works and their works at once to view.® 


°5 Tt should be remembered that the seventeenth century was as deeply interested 
in telescopic views of scenes on earth as in observation of celestial phenomena. In 
“The Telescope and Imagination” I have described Galileo’s first exhibitions of 
his telescope, which he considered at that time merely as an instrument valuable 
for war or for commercial observation. Many of his contemporaries ascended the 
tower in which the telescope was mounted in order to see ships at sea and buildings 
not visible to the naked eye. The telescopes mounted in public parks in both Italy 
and England, which attracted the public, were more often used for such displays 
than for observation of the heavens. I am persuaded that some such observations 
as these were in Milton’s mind when he wrote Paradise Regained. 
88 §. 542-3. 87 $, 722-32. %8 8. 56-9. 
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More often it is Satan: 


upon the firm opacous globe 
Of this round World, whose first convex divides 
The luminous inferior Orbs, enclosed 
From Chaos, and the inroad of Darkness old, 
Satan alighted walks. A globe far off 
It seemed; now seems a boundless continent 
Dark, waste, and wild, under the frown of Night 
Starless expos’d.®° 


It is Satan again who, in prospect of Eden, looks sadly from 
the earth: 


Sometimes towards Eden, which now in his view 

Lay pleasant, his grieved look he fixes sad; 
Sometimes towards Heaven and the full-blazing Sun, 
Which now sat high in his meridian Tower.” 


It is through Satan’s eyes that we view the most telescopic of 
all the scenes in Paradise Lost: as Satan 


Looks down with wonder at the sudden view 

Of all this World at once... 

Round he surveys, (and well might, where he stood 
So high above the circling canopy 

Of Night’s extended shade) from eastern point 

Of Libra to the fleecy star that bears 

Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 

Beyond the horizon; then from pole to pole 

He views his breadth, — and, without longer pause, 
Down right into the World’s first region throws 
His flight precipitant, and winds with ease 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way 
Amongst innumerable stars that shone, 

Stars distant, but nigh-hand seemed other worlds.” 


It is, too, through Satan’s eyes that we observe far off this tiny 
universe of ours, once so great, which has become to imagina- 
tion like the other planets which Galileo had discovered — 


This pendent World, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude close by the moon.” 


Such a sense of cosmic perspective is as characteristic of Milton 


8° 3. 418-25. 7° 4, 27-80. 72 3, 542-66. 732, 1052-3. 
2 
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as is the so-called “ Miltonic style ” — for which, indeed, it is 
in part responsible; yet it is also characteristic of his genera- 
tion. We do not find it a century before; and though we may 
find it frequently enough in the century which follows, in the 
cosmic poems of the eighteenth century familiarity has lost 
something of the amazement and fascination with which this 
first generation of men surveyed the new cosmos. Yet even this 
magnificent sense of perspective was not Milton’s greatst heri- 
tage from Galileo and his telescope. 


IV 


“ Shakespeare,” Professor David Masson used to declare in 
his lectures at Edinburgh, “ lived in a world of time, Milton in 
a universe of space.” ** The distinction which Professor Masson 
felt is the distinction between two worlds — the old and the 
new; and the profound difference arises from the seventeenth- 
century awareness of the immensity of space.* How valid the 
distinction is will be clear to any student of Shakespeare and 
Milton, who, considering them merely as reflectors of the 
thought of their respective periods, observes their obsession 
with certain dominant conceptions. Of Milton’s fascination 
with space, to which Paradise Lost bears witness in nearly 
every book, there is no indication in Shakespeare. And yet that 
was not because Shakespeare’s imagination was not influenced 
by abstract conceptions. Time with Shakespeare is equally an 
obsession. The use of actual words is perhaps misleading; yet 


78 This sentence was quoted to me by President William Allan Neilson, who was 
one of Masson’s students. Masson only suggests the idea in his Life of Milton. 
See the 1875 edition, 6. 532 and note. 

74The new conception of space may be said to have begun with Bruno in the 
sixteenth century. English theories, on the whole, were more directly influenced by 
telescopic discoveries than by the philosophy of Bruno, though, as I shall later 
attempt to show, Bruno’s ideas were not so unfamiliar to some of the theorists as 
certain critics have suggested. Fundamentally, the chief spatial theories of the 
seventeenth century — at least those of the Cambridge Platonists, Barrow, and 
Newton — were based on Plato and neo-Platonism; but telescopic astronomy 
played a large part in their development. While Platonic ideas played a part in 
Milton’s imaginative conception of space, there are other elements, as will be seen, 
which are peculiar to his century. John Tull Baker in An Historical and Critical 
Examination of English Space and Time Theories from Henry More to Bishop 
Berkeley, 1930, considers many of the important theories, but fails to take into 
account their relationship to Galilean and Keplerian astronomy. 
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it is at least interesting to observe that the word space — 
according to concordances **— occurs in Shakespeare only 
thirty-two times, always with an obviously limited meaning; 
space to him was little more than “the distance between two 
objects.” The same concordances list more than eight columns 
of the use of time. An Index to Shakespeare’s Thought ** makes 
no reference to his thoughts about space; yet the same index 
devotes page after page to his thoughts about time, from Rosa- 
lind and Orlando’s light dialogues on the relativity of time, 
through familiar references to the “ whirligig of time” which 
brings in its revenges, to the constant reflections on time on the 
part of more serious characters. Time is to Shakespeare, “ the 
king of men, He’s both their parent, and he is their grave.” ” 
There are the fine lines in the Rape of Lucrece beginning: 
“Time’s glory is to calm contending kings,” and there are, as 
everyone knows, many of Shakespeare’s most familiar sonnets 
which deal with the poet’s insistent awareness of time.” But 
with the exception of a few dubious lines,”® there are no passages 
in Shakespeare which show his mind playing with concepts 
of space. His world is still bounded by the sphere of the fixed 
stars, and, indeed, the orb of the moon is the customary limit 
of space in his plays. Though travellers’ tales could hold Desde- 
mona spellbound, and the geographical world had grown im- 
mensely, Puck still could “ put a girdle round about the earth 
in forty minutes.” Shakespeare’s astronomy is still largely 
astrology; his conception of the order and relation of the 
heavenly bodies, when suggested at all, still conventional me- 
diaevalism. There is no interest here in “other worlds,” as 
there is no interest in the “ new stars” which had enthralled 


7 Mrs. H. H. Furness in her Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems, 1875, lists 
only four uses of space and one of spacious. Mrs. Cowden-Clarke, in the Complete 
Concordance to Shakespeare, 1881, lists twenty-eight uses of space, some of which 
refer only to a “space of time.” The latter concordance lists eight columns showing 
the use of time, averaging roughly 1200 instances. 

76 Cecil Arnold, An Index to Shakespeare’s Thought, 1880. 

7 Pericles 2.3.45-6. It is interesting to notice that as to Shakespeare time is the 
“breeder,” the “parent,” and the “grave,” so to Milton (Paradise Lost 2.911) 
space is “the womb of Nature and perhaps her grave.” 

78 Cf. especially Sonnets 5, 15, 60. 

*° As for example, Hamlet 2.2.260-1: “O God, I could be bounded in a nut- 
shell and count myself a king of infinite space, were it not that I have bad dreams.” 
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Galileo, Kepler, Donne.” Certainly no vision through a tele- 
scope had disturbed his placid cosmos; nor had he heard, as 
had Milton’s generation 


A shout that tore Hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 


No reader of Paradise Lost, on the other hand, can fail to be 
aware of the tremendous scale on which it is conceived, or the 
part which the concept of space plays in its structure. One 
explanation of the way in which Milton produces this effect is 
to be found in his conception of the world, which, when com- 
pared with earlier cosmic poems, indicates the effect of the new 
astronomy. It must be remembered —a point which is too 
frequently neglected — that when Milton uses the term world 
he customarily means not the “ little world of man” but the 
universe.** Milton makes much of the difference between this 
earth as it seems to those who dwell upon it and to those who 
survey it from afar, to whom it shows its relative unimportance 
in the cosmic scheme. To Adam and Eve, as to man at all 
times, earth seems fixed and secure, the center of the universe. 
At night they survey from their peaceful bower “ this fair 
Moon, And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train.” * In 
the morning, they praise in conventional Biblical language 
“ this universal frame, Thus wondrous fair.” * Satan perceives 
the difference between the earth as it appears to the angels and 


8° A possible exception is to be found in King Lear, which I have mentioned in 
“The Introduction of the ‘New Astronomy’ into England.” 

1 A striking illustration of the extent to which the conception of space developed 
during the seventeenth century is to be found by comparing passages in Milton with 
corresponding ones in Du Bartas His Divine Weekes and Workes, 1608. Professor 
George Coffin Taylor in Milton’s Use of Du Bartas, 1924, has made an interesting 
and illuminating comparison of many passages in which the two authors treat the 
same ideas, and builds up a strong case for the influence of Du Bartas on Milton. 
Yet there is nothing in Du Bartas which approaches the magnificent conception of 
space which is constant in Paradise Lost; even when actual verbal parallels can be 
established in the passages which I here quote, Milton introduces an imaginative 
conception which is lacking, so far as I can see, in the earlier writer. 

8? This was pointed out by Masson, and by Nadal, in his “ Cosmogony of Para- 
dise Lost,” and has been reiterated by Gilbert in “The Outside Shell of Milton’s 
World.” Nevertheless many critics, since Addison, interpret such a line as, “ This 
little world in bigness as a star” as referring merely to the globe which human 
beings know. 

88 4, 648-9. 84 5. 154-5. 
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to its inhabitants, for, when he finally reaches it, after his first 
vision from a distance, he finds 


A globe far off 
It seemed; now seems a boundless.continent.*® 


But to those who view it from far off — whether God or 
Satan — and see it in its relation to the vast expanse of space, 
“this world that seemed Firm land imbosom’d”* is but a 
“ punctual spot,” a tiny body, merely one of many stars “ not 
unconform to other shining globes.” *’ It has shrunk to minute 
proportions, “a spot, a grain, An atom, with the Firmament 
compared.” * It is, “in comparison of Heaven, so small, nor 
glistering.” *° The Angel, who has experienced both the world 
of man and the great cosmos of which it is a tiny part, explains 
to Adam the vastness of the universe beyond: 


regions to which 
All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than what this garden is to all the earth, 
And all the sea, from one entire globose 
Stretched into longitude.” 


Beyond the universe of man — even the vastly expanded uni- 
verse of the telescope which Milton himself had beheld — there 
stretched in his imagination space, and it is space which domi- 
nates Paradise Lost. We begin to perceive it first through the 
eyes of Satan as, astounded and momentarily appalled, he gazes 
into the Chaos which opens beyond the gates of Hell. This is 
not, we must recall, Satan’s first awareness of the extent of the 
universe. When earlier he warned his followers in Hell of the 
herculean task which awaited them, he remembered “ the dark, 
unbottomed, infinite Abyss,” the “ uncouth way,” the “ vast 
Abrupt,” the “ dreadful voyage ” ** as Belial remembered “ the 
wide womb of uncreated Night ” in which the fallen angels had 
so nearly been “ swallowed up and lost.” ** There is no exag- 
geration in Satan’s warning of the “void profound Of unes- 


sential Night . . . Wide-gaping ” which threatens even angelic 
natures “ with utter loss of being . . . plunged in that abortive 
85g, 499-6. *8 8. 17-8. °29. 405-10; 426. 
8° 3. 74-5. ®° §. 92, °99. 150-1. 


87 §, 259. °° 6. 750-4. 
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gulf.” ** His memory is even less than the actuality he faces 
as he sets out 
with lonely steps to tread 


The unfounded Deep, and through the void immense 
To search, with wandering quest,** 


and the passage in which Milton shows Chaos to his readers 
reflects in its vocabulary the new space of telescopic astronomy. 
There was as yet no vocabulary which could express it, and 
Milton, in common with the astronomers of his day, was driven 
to a succession of negatives as 


Before their eyes in sudden view appear 

The secrets of the hoary Deep — a dark 

Tilimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension; where length, breadth, and highth, 
And time, and place, are lost.® 


The “ wild Abyss ” before him, “ the womb of Nature and per- 
haps her grave,” is “ neither Sea, nor Shore, nor Air, nor Fire.” °° 
Again and again Milton searches for terms to describe Chaos as 
Satan “ with head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way.” He 
meets “a vast vacuity ”;°’ he springs upward into the “ wild 
expanse ”;°* he forces his way over the “ boiling gulf” of the 
“dark Abyss,” ® until after immense labor he finally ap- 
proaches the “ sacred influence Of Light ” where “ Nature first 
begins Her farthest verge.” *°° Milton’s description of Chaos, 
both in its vocabulary and its conception, is the first great 
attempt of English poetry to picture to man the vision which 
the telescope had shown: Many of its details are classical, some 
are mediaeval, but fundamentally it is a modern Chaos which 
no mind had conceived before Galileo. 

But the description of Chaos is only the beginning of Milton’s 
attempt to depict the new space. We see it through the eyes of 
God as he “ bent down his eye His own works and their works 
at once to view,” *** and saw in one glance the sanctities of 
Heaven close about Him, the “ Happy Garden” upon earth, 
“ Hell and the gulf between.” We realize it again in the further 


°8 9. 438-41. °5 2. 890-4. °7 9. 932. 

°4 2. 828-30. °8 9. 910-2. °89.1014. 

°°9.1027. Cf. also the passages which describe Satan’s return, 10. 282-8; 300, 
366-71 ; 397; 470-7. 100 9. 1084-8. 101 ¢ 58-9. 
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voyages of Satan — voyages, one may suspect, which were in- 
herited from and which were to influence that group of “ voy- 
ages to the moon” in which the seventeenth century de- 
lighted.’°* At one time Satan beholds “ Far off the empyreal 
Heaven ”;*° at another he wanders in the Paradise of Fools in 
which strong cross winds are to blow fools “ten thousand 
leagues awry.” *** Finding at last an entrance to earth, Satan 
upon the lower stair of Heaven’s steps “ Looks down with won- 
der at the sudden view Of all this World at once,” ?° and “ from 
pole to pole He views his breadth,” *°* before he “ throws His 
flight precipitant ” downward. Milton’s idea of other worlds 
adds greatly to the expanse of the universe in such passages as 
these, for we watch Satan at one time winding his “ oblique way 
Amongst innumerable stars” *°? which to men below seemed 
distant “but nigh hand seemed other worlds.” + At another 
time “ through the vast ethereal sky ” he “ sails between worlds 
and worlds.” *° 

It is not alone Satan’s voyages which give the reader the 
sense of space which ades the whole poem. One need only 
compare Milton’s story of the creation with its original in Gene- 
sis to realize the expansion of imagination which astronomy 
had produced. Milton’s is, in truth, an account of 

the rising birth 
Of Nature from the unapparent deep.!?° 


It is significant that the passages to which he has added non- 
Scriptural details are particularly those which show the crea- 
tion of the universe rather than those which have to do with 
earth and man. As Christ and his attendant angels survey the 
Chaos upon which Deity is to impose order, they see it as had 
Satan at the gates of Hell: 


On Heavenly ground they stood, and from the shore 
They viewed the vast immeasurable Abyss, 
Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 

Up from the bottom turned by furious winds 

And surging waves.' 


*°?T am treating in a separate study the vogue of “ moon voyages” and voyages 
to other planets, and attempting to show the effect which the new science had upon 
an old motif. 

108 9.1047. 108 9. 560-1. 108 5. 267-8. 
104 8. 488. 107 8, 563-5. 120 7, 102-8. 
108 4, 542-8, 108 §. 566. 1117, 210-4. 
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The first Creation produces the earth as Galileo conceived it, 
“ And Earth, self-balanced, on her centre hung.” “* The firma- 
ment which follows the creation of light is diffused 


In circuit to the uttermost convex 
Of this great round. 


The Sun and Moon follow, together with the “ thousand lesser 
lights,” many of them, even to the phases of Venus and the 
Milky Way, in accordance with the new astronomy.’* The 
greatness of the descriptive technique in the passage becomes 
apparent when we realize the subtlety with which Milton sug- 
gests the vastness of Space by stressing the limitation which 
Deity imposed “ to circumscribe the universe.” As the mystic 
compasses turn “ through the vast profundity obscure,” *** the 
mystic words are spoken: 


‘ Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds; 
This be thy just circumference, O World !’ +7 


Vast as seems the world, with its light, its firmament, its “ thou- 
sand, thousand stars,” it is yet only a small portion of space, as 
earlier God had circumscribed for the rebel angels a portion of 
space which seemed to those still angelic beings to confine them, 
in spite of the fact that their “adventurous bands” were to 
discover vast continents of ice and snow, dark and dreary vales, 
“a gulf profound as that Serbonian bog.” *** The “ new-made 
World,” to the angels who beheld its emergence, might seem 
“ of amplitude almost immense,” but beyond the world, beyond 
Hell, even beyond Heaven, in Milton’s imagination stretched 
still the “ vast unbounded Deep ” of Space. 

Important as are the scenes of Creation, Milton is still too 
bound by reverence for the Scriptures to read into them some 
of the profound ideas which the new concept of space was bring- 
ing to men’s minds. It remained for the inquiring mind of 
Adam to raise — if the Angel could not answer — other prob- 


ata Rae. 

118 There is perhaps no more charming example of the conjunction of old and new 
in this age than Milton’s introduction into his expansion of Genesis of his beautiful 
passage on the phases of Venus, discovered by Galileo (7. 364-9), followed not long 
afterwards by a Galilean description of the Milky Way (7. 577-81). 

aot RAO. oP 980-1. =F°:@ 602. 
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lems. The long astronomical conversation between Adam and 
the Angel **” is concerned with Copernicanism, to be sure, but 
it also shows the awareness of a vast universe which is post- 
Copernican. Even to Adam, it is now clear that this Earth is 
minute in comparison with heaven, an atom when compared 
with the Firmament : 


And all her numbered stars, that seem to roll 
Spaces incomprehensible, (for such 
Their distance argues, and their swift return.1** 


He ponders, as had the century, the incredible speed at which 
these vast bodies must move in incredible space, “ incorporeal 
speed . . . Speed, to describe whose swiftness number fails.” **° 
The Angel speaks of this also: 


The swiftness of those Circles attribute, 
Though numberless, to his omnipotence, 
That to corporeal substances could add 
Speed almost spiritual.?”° 


The vastness of the universe which both the Angel and Adam 
feel is increased by an idea which the Angel introduces in this 
particular scene, but which has been recurrent in Milton’s mind 
throughout the poem, as we have already seen — the idea of 
other inhabited worlds.’** In this particular passage, it is the 
Moon which may conceivably be inhabited — “ if land be there, 
Fields and inhabitants.” *** But in other lines in Paradise Lost, 
Milton shows that his mind, as earlier Campanella’s,’** had 
lingered on the possible existence of other worlds in other stars 
and planets. Satan considers the possibility as he wends his 
way 

Amongst innumerable stars, that shone 

Stars distant, but nigh-hand seemed other worlds, 
Or other worlds they seemed, or happy isles, 

Like those Hesperian Gardens famed of old, 


117 8, 13-178. 418 8, 19-21. 

119 837-8. Cf. 4. 592-5, “ The Prime Orb, Incredible how swift.” 

120 8107-10. 

**1 This aspect of Milton’s thought has been discussed briefly by Grant McColley, 
“Theory of a Plurality of Worlds,’ Modern Language Notes 47. 319-23. 

122.8. 144-5. 

**8T have mentioned Campanella’s immediate interest in this possibility after his 
first reading of Galileo in “The Telescope and Imagination.” 
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Fortunate fields, and groves, and flowering vales; 
Thrice happy isles! But who dwelt happy there 
He staid not to inquire.’** 


Some such idea is in Satan’s mind when, close to Heaven, he 
pauses to inquire of Uriel, as both of them survey the myriad 
worlds before them: 


In which of all these shining orbs hath Man 

His fixed seat — or fixed seat hath none, 

But all these shining orbs his choice to dwell . . . 
On whom the great Creator hath bestowed 
as 


Such a universe of habitable worlds is hymned, too, by the 
chorus of angels on the seventh day when, creation accom- 
plished, they sing not of one world but of many: 


stars 
Numerous, and every star perhaps a world 
Of destined habitation.’** 


True, the Angel, at the end of his astronomical discussion, adds 
to his suggestions to Adam: 


Dream not of other worlds, what creatures there 
Live, in what state, condition, or degree,'** 


in the same mood in which he assures him that the knowledge 
of the true astronomical hypothesis is not essential to man. As 
if in obedience to the command of the Angel, the theme of 
“ other worlds ” disappears from Paradise Lost from this mo- 
ment, nor does it enter again into any of Milton’s works. Yet 
Milton’s mind being what it was—like Adam’s, curious in 
regard to the world about him — we may justly conclude that 
the apparent coincidence is due less to angelic behest than to 
the fact that from this time on, he dealt almost exclusively 


124 8565-71. Such a passage as 3. 459-62 is probably of no significance, since the 
idea that “ translated Saints, or middle Spirits ” might dwell in the moon is common 
in older literature. Cf. Edward Chauncey Baldwin, “ Milton and Plato’s Timaeus,” 
Publications of the Modern Language Association 35 (1920). 210-7; J. B. Fletcher, 
“The Comedy of Dante,” Studies in Philology 18 (1921). 400 ff. While some of 
these other passages may legitimately be called “ Platonic,” as one reads them in 
the light of many other passages on the moon and stars written by disciples of 
Galileo, it is clear that they reflect also the new astronomy. 

125 3. 668-74. 126 7, 620-2. 127 8. 175-6. 
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with matters of this world, in the remaining books of Paradise 
Lost and in his last two poems. 

Not only are there other existing worlds in Milton’s cosmic 
scheme, but he suggests a still more far-reaching conception 
which in the age which followed was to develop implications 
more profound than Milton himself read into it. “Space may 
produce new worlds,” declared Satan to his despondent host 
upon the lake of Hell.*** Though Milton did not further develop 
the suggestion in Satan’s speech —for Satan, after all, was 
little concerned with metaphysics and much with expediency!— 
the idea lies behind several passages in Paradise Lost. The 
“wild Abyss” is “The womb of Nature, and perhaps her 
grave,” **? an expression which may or may not hold profound 
mystical interpretation.’*° The Angel, who, unlike Satan, is 
concerned with metaphysical ponderings, goes a step farther, 
after having suggested to Adam the possibility of life upon the 
moon. As the telescope of Galileo had discovered satellites 
around Jupiter, so, the Angel, as we have seen, suggests, there 
may well be “ other Suns with their attendant Moons” 


Communicating male and female light, 
Which two great sexes animate the World, 
Stores in each Orb perhaps with some that live.2* 


Thus having prodigally filled the expanded firmament with 
suns and stars, having filled the moon with life, and surrounded 
the suns with attendant moons, the Angel suggests the possi- 
bility of future creation, in order that there may not be 


such vast room in Nature unpossessed 
By living soul, desert and desolate.1*2 


This is the superabundance and the fertility of Nature which 
the century was coming to realize, as their conception of life 
expanded with the expansion of the universe. The development 
of imagination which has occurred between Comus and Para- 
dise Lost is obvious. In the youthful poem “ Nature ” was con- 
fined to this earth. Though she might “pour her bounties 
forth with such a full and unwithdrawing hand,” she was still 


“3° ) 600. mee LP 
+89 Cf. Greenlaw, “Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost,” Studies in Philology 17 
(1920) . 328-9. 181 8. 148-52. 382 8. 153-4. 
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only the productive force which governs the “ odours, fruits, 
and flocks,” the “ spawn innumerable,” the “ millions of spin- 
ning worms.” Her possible “ waste fertility ” would be shown 
only in the “ earth cumbered and the winged air darked with 
plumes,” and the last possibility which Comus can conceive is 
that, unrestrained, she should “ bestud with stars” the firma- 
ment. The older Milton perceives not only without dismay but 
even with a certain exultation the vast expansion of a world 
into a bewildering universe, the possible existence of other in- 
habited worlds, even the possibility of production of worlds to 
come. 

Yet these are exceptional passages, and no one of them is 
developed to its full implications. Milton did not in Paradise 
Lost reach such a conception of the infinity of space as Bruno, 
nearly a century earlier, nor such an idea of infinite fullness as 
evidence of Deity as did Leibniz, not much later.’** Though 
we may justly say that in comparison with Dante’s, Milton’s 
universe has become indefinite, there is here no such concep- 
tion of indefiniteness as we find, for example, in Descartes. 
Indeed, one of the most remarkable characteristics of Milton’s 
conception of space is his combination of definiteness and indefi- 
niteness. Like his Christ, in the scene of creation, he seems on 
the one hand enthralled by the “ vast immeasurable Abyss,” on 
the other, laboring “to circumscribe This universe.” If his 
“ rising World ” is “ won from the void and formless Infinite,” 
it is nevertheless a measurable world, in which Hell is 


As far removed from God and light of Heaven 
As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole.1** 


True, Milton’s angel warns us that in speaking of things infi- 
nite, he must speak, as it were, Platonically, and must describe 
*‘ what surmounts the reach Of human sense” in such terms 
“as may express them best.” **° Nevertheless, even in his con- 


188 One invention which profoundly influenced this conception of Leibniz’s — the 
microscope — came, as I have shown, too late to stir Milton’s imagination. 

13841, 73-4. In this particular passage Milton is, of course, referring to the created 
universe, which is circumscribed and measurable. It is, as it appears to the angels 
(7.620) “of amplitude almost immense,” but, as a created thing, it still possesses 
limits and boundaries. Yet throughout Milton’s treatment of space, there is the 
same combination of infiniteness and finiteness. 

185 5 570-6; cf. 7. 112-4. 
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ception of that immeasurable Space which continues beyond 
the world already created and the worlds to come, Milton does 
not approach the problem of absolute space as did his Cam- 
bridge contemporary Henry More, for example, who at almost 
the same time was introducing into English thought new con- 
cepts of space which were to influence Barrow, Newton, and 
others.**® Only at one point in Paradise Lost does Milton sug- 
gest the problem of Infinite Space and Infinite Deity, the prob- 
lem which motivates so much of the philosophy of Henry More 
and of Malebranche. It is tempting to read the words of Mil- 
ton’s Deity 


Boundless the Deep, because I am who fill 
Infinitude; nor vacuous the space. . . . 1°? 


in the light of contemporary spatial conceptions; and, indeed, 
considered with More and Malebranche, they may seem to take 
on new meaning. But so much has already been made of this 
passage *** that any Milton student must be aware of the 
dangers of seeking in any one source the origin of what was 
probably in Milton’s mind a conventional, though complex, 
theological idea. There is no question that to Milton, God, not 
Space, was infinite; and no one was more conscious than he of 
the logical and theological fallacy of making 


Strange contradiction; which to God himself 
Impossible is held, as argument 
Of weakness, not of power.!*® 


It is significant that in the Treatise of Christian Doctrine, in 
which Milton, as theologian, might well have discussed further 


1867 am not suggesting here a comparison between Paradise Lost and More’s 
philosophical works; More first approached this problem in a poem, Democritus 
Platonissans: or an Essay upon the Infinitie of Worlds, 1646, following a poem in 
which he had refused to accept the idea of infinity. I shall discuss both these works 
in a later paper in this series. 

187 7, 168-9. 

188 Since the publication of Denis Saurat’s “ Milton and the Zohar,” Studies in 
Philology 19 (1922). 136 ff., and Saurat’s later Milton: Man and Thinker, 1925, 
this passage has been the subject of much dispute. Saurat was primarily concerned 
with the idea of “retraction” which he found in the passage, but various other 
conceptions which may enter into it have been discussed. General bibliography on 
the passage may be found in the latest discussion of it by George Coffin Taylor, 
Milton’s Use of Du Bartas, 1934, pp. 16-7, 38-45, and passim. 

189 10.'799-801. Cf. Treatise of Christian Doctrine, Chapter 2, section 9. 
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implications of the idea of infinity which were being reflected 
in contemporary philosophical works, he avoids the whole prob- 
lem of the nature of space in his discussion both of the creation 
and of the nature of God.'*® Milton’s theology, on the whole, 
as has been pointed out,’*t draws from a tradition which is 
antithetic to that tradition which was at least temporarily to 
triumph in establishing in the seventeenth century a theory of 
infinite universe as the inevitable expression of infinite Deity, 
the essence of whose Nature is the overflowing goodness which 
must show itself in the creation of all possible forms of exist- 
ence in the created universe. Had he expressed himself on the 
subject in the Treatise of Christian Doctrine, there is little 
doubt that he would have denied the possibility of infinite 
space. Yet Milton was first of all a poet; and as poet he shows 
in Paradise Lost a momentary imaginative response to certain 
impressions of the “new astronomy,” which, had they been 
carried to their ultimate conclusion, were inconsistent with his 
own theological premises.’** But Milton in Paradise Lost was 
concerned much more deeply with ethics than with meta- 
physics. Like his own Angel, he turns from astronomical im- 
plications and from metaphysical considerations of space, to 
bid Adam, “ Think only what concerns thee and thy being.” 
It is enough for him that the expanded universe suggests an 
expansion of Deity; vast though the universe has become, 
“ Heaven’s wide circuit ” bespeaks for Milton, as for the Psalm- 
ist and the Prophets, 


*4°Tn Chapter 2, “ Of God,” Milton lists as the third of the attributes of Deity 
“Tmmensity and Infinity”; they are among the few attributes which he does not 
further develop. 

141 See A. O. Lovejoy, “ Optimism and Romanticism,” Publications of the Modern 
Language Association 42 (1927), particularly pp. 928-31. 

*42 While Milton was a clearer and more consistent thinker than King and Law, 
whom Professor Lovejoy discusses in the section referred to above, it seems to me 
that there are in him also indications of the “curious waverings and . . . self- 
contradiction ” which Professor Lovejoy finds in them (p. 929n.), not only in the 
contradiction between some of the imaginative passages on astronomy in Paradise 
Lost and their ultimate implications, but between his expressed conception of Deity 
in the Treatise of Christian Doctrine and his imaginative treatment of Deity in 
some of the implications in Paradise Lost. These are to be explained in part, as in 
the case of King, Law, and others by the attempt to make older orthodox theologi- 
cal ideas consistent with implications which the new science was bringing to men’s 
minds, and, in Milton’s case at least, by the fact that he was primarily a poet 
rather than a theologian, and that in some instances—to use his own terminology — 
“imagination ” or “fancy ” triumphs over “ reason ” — or, rather, “ reasoning ”! 
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The Maker’s high magnificence, who built 

So spacious, and his line stretched cut so far, 
That Man may know he dwells not in his own — 
An edifice too large for him to fill.1** 


Although Milton’s mature prose and poetry, then, will offer 
little to the philosopher seeking new concepts of absolute or 
infinite space which were stimulated by the new astronomy, 
yet Paradise Lost still affords a remarkable example of the 
extent to which telescopic astronomy effected in an imaginative 
mind a vast expansion of the idea of space. Sensitive men of 
the seventeenth century, who by actual physical experience of 
the night sky seen through an “ optic glass,” had become aware 
of “ stars that seem to roll Spaces incomprehensible” did not 
return to the limited conception of the universe which they had 
once taken for granted. As Paradise Lost was affected by the 
new astronomy, so in its turn it affected other poets. The im- 
pression of space which Milton achieved is imitated with more 
or less success by many poets of the later and the next century. 
The “ sublimity ” of Milton to them was not a matter only of 
his language, and his lofty conception of God and Satan, 
Heaven and Hell, but even more of his sense of space, the vast 
reaches of his cosmic imagination— 


Et sine fine Chaos, et sine fine Deus, 
Et sine fine magis, si quid magis est sine fine. . . . 1 


The eighteenth-century growing “delight in wide views” of 
which critics have so often spoken,’** has usually been asso- 
ciated with growing interest in mountains and in mountainous 


143 8100-4. 

144 Barrow’s commendatory verses, prefixed to the second edition. While I have 
purposely read into the second line — by omitting the next — an implication which 
the poet did not intend, the whole poem indicates the impression which Barrow had 
received of Milton’s boundless conceptions. I shall consider in a later paper some 
of the cosmic poems which followed Paradise Lost, less as imitating Milton than 
as showing the great interest of the poets in the new sense of space. ~ 

*45 Cf., for example, Myra Reynolds, Nature in English Poetry, 1909, p. 344: 
“One of the interesting characteristics of the love of Nature in the eighteenth 
century is a delight in wide views. What had in the classical period ‘tired the 
travelling eye,’ with the dawning of the new spirit gave satisfaction. It was in 
accord with the mental revolt against close boundaries of any sort.” Many of Miss 
Reynold’s quotations, particularly those which suggest “far views” of the ocean 
and the sky at night, take on new meaning if read as the result of telescopic 
awareness of distance. 
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scenery; but in this delight, as well as in the sense of perspec- 
tive and the awareness of space which enters English writing 
after Paradise Lost, there is in part a direct heritage from Gali- 
leo’s telescope, and in part a heritage from Milton, whose 
patron goddess was, as he so truly felt, “ Urania,” and who, 
even more truly than we have realized, succeeded in portraying 
in Paradise Lost, “ things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 
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LADY CAREY AND SPENSER 
By Ernest A. STRATHMANN 


There are several reasons for reéxamining the problem of 
Edmund Spenser’s literary relations with Lady Elizabeth 
Carey, second Baroness Hunsdon. First, there are certain 
weaknesses in the arguments which lead to an extension of her 
influence beyond the limits indicated by two dedications and 
one recognized allusion.’ In its extreme form, the relationship 
is interpreted to include identifications of Lady Carey as the 
mistress of the Amoretti, as Amoret, as the fourth Grace, 
possibly as Rosalind,? as the male spider in Muiopotmos read 
as a courtly love allegory,’ and as the inspiration of the early 
hymns.‘ These identifications are predicated upon reading the 
few references to her in Spenser’s works as evidence of unusual 
warmth. To support this reading the older and more literal 
annotation of the well-known “ sisters three ” passage in Colin 
Clouts Come Home Againe is abandoned, and Charillis, who 
receives more lengthy praise than Phyllis or Amaryllis, is made 
to represent Lady Elizabeth Carey rather than her sister Anne, 
Lady Compton and Monteagle.® 

The second reason for reéxamination, which grows out of the 
first, is that we know surprisingly little about Lady Carey her- 
self. The Dictionary of National Biography tells us only that 
she flourished about 1590, that she was the patron of Spenser, 
Nashe, and Dowland, and, erroneously, that she or her daugh- 


1The Faerie Queene dedicatory sonnet, the dedication of Muiopotmos, and the 
reference in Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, lines 536-71. To these may well be 
added the references to the “ faire Ladie” at the beginning and end of the Visions 
group, usually regarded as included with Muiopotmos in the dedication to Lady 
Carey. 

?P. W. Long, “Spenser and Lady Carey,” MLR 3 (1907-08). 257-67. For 
Amoret, the fourth Grace, and Rosalind, see especially pp. 265-7; and for the 
fourth Grace see also P. W. Long, “ Spenser’s Sir Calidore,” Englische Studien 42 
(1910) . 53-60, especially pp. 59-60. The discussion of the Amoretti is continued 
by J. C. Smith, “ The Problem of Spenser’s Sonnets,” MER 5 (1910). 273-81, and 
by P. W. Long, “ Spenser’s Sonnets ‘ As Published,’” MLR 6 (1911) .390-97. 

®P. W. Long, “ Spenser’s Muiopotmos,” MLR 9 (1914). 457-62. 

* Idem, “The Date of Spenser’s Earlier Hymnes,” Englische Studien 47 (1913- 
14). 197-208. 

° Identifications of Lady Carey as Charillis and as the mistress of the Amoretti 
have been more widely accepted than others mentioned in this paragraph. 
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ter wrote The Tragedy of Mariam. Aside from its intrinsic 
interest, more accurate and more detailed biographical informa- 
tion than that provided by the DNB is a helpful approach to 
the problem of her relations with Spenser. 

My present discussion is limited to a brief sketch of the life 
of Lady Carey including relevant facts about her husband and 
daughter, an account of her literary associations, and, in the 
light of this information, an analysis of the basic arguments for 
postulating a relationship between Spenser and Lady Carey 
like that of servant and mistress according to the conventions 
of courtly love. 


I 


Two manuscript records’ are evidence that Elizabeth 
Spencer was born on St. Peter’s Day after Midsummer (i.e., 
June 29) , 1552, the sixth child of Sir John and Lady Katherine 
Spencer of Althorp, who had five sons and eight daughters.* 
About December 29, 1574, she married Sir George Carey,’ 


®° The DNB articles on Lady Carey’s husband, Sir George, second Baron Hunsdon, 
and on her father-in-law, Sir Henry, first Baron Hunsdon, are more satisfactory. 
Useful biographical information about the Careys is obtainable in The Herald and 
Genealogist, ed. J. G. Nichols, 1863-74, vol. 4, pp. 33-48, 129-44, 385-98; in The 
Complete Peerage, ed. G. E. C{lokayne] and others; in H. G. Cary’s The Cary 
Family in England, 1906; and in Fairfax Harrison’s The Devon Carys, 2 vols., 
privately printed, 1920. In these works the individual biographical sketches are 
necessarily condensed, and relatively little is said about the ladies of the family. 
Sir Henry and Sir George Carey figure prominently in the military and political 
affairs of the time, as the state papers, letters, and other contemporary references 
amply testify. 

7 British Museum Additional MS 29438, fol. 10, contains a list of “The Ages of 
Sr Jno Spencer (my Great Grandfathers) children transcribed from a loose paper 
I found: by me Jn©° Spencer 1704.” This eighteenth century copy is verified by 
an earlier record in Ashmolean MS 240, fols. 182b-183b. These notes were made by 
a Mr. Napier, described in the catalogue as a physician interested in astrology. 
The two lists agree except for occasional variations readily accounted for, but 
which are at the same time evidence of independent origins. Add. MS 29438 has 
been previously cited by W. H. Welply in Notes and Queries 162 (Feb. 18, 
1932) .110. 

8 Of those listed in the MS records, Susan, the second child, and Dorothy, the 
eleventh child, are not included in Sir John’s epitaph, which names eleven chil- 
dren. Early deaths could account for this omission, as a result of which Lady 
Carey is usually called the second daughter; according to the MSS she is the third 
daughter. The relative ages of the sisters are important in the annotation of Colin 
Clouts. Lady Carey’s father died November 5, 1586, a date to be reckoned with 
in any conjectural identification of Rosalind as Elizabeth Spencer. The epitaph is 
printed in George Baker’s History and Antiquities of the County of Northampton, 
1822-30, 1. 95-97. 
® Licensed by the Archbishop of Canterbury; Complete Peerage 6.630. 
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eldest son of Henry, Baron Hunsdon, who was a cousin of 
Queen Elizabeth.’ Like her sisters Anne and Alice, who were 
also Spenser’s patrons, she married well,—how well Sir John 
Harington’s jocular reference twenty years later is good evi- 
dence. Selecting the jury to try “ Misacmos” in his Apology 
for the Metamorphosis of Ajax, Harington shows himself 
acquainted with the younger Sir John Spencer, Elizabeth’s 
brother, in this wise: 


Well, I presume you will not refuse it; for though you never 
heard of him [i.e., Misacmos], it seems he hath heard of you: I 
will tell you two or three good tokens; you have three or four sisters, 
good, well-favoured, well-featured, well-statured, well-natured 
women, for plain country wenches; and they were married to men 
a step or two, or three or four, above the best yeomen of Kent (well 
fare all good tokens) ; and one of them is a widow; I beshrew their 
hearts, and I would their wives were widows that made her so: I 
trow it was Sir James Harington and your father, that went a 
begging to make a purse to marry their daughters: ... .7 


Indeed, the powerful family alliances which resulted from the 
marriages of Sir John Spencer’s daughters are recognized in A 
Conference about the Next Succession to the Crowne of Ing- 
land, 1594, as an advantage to the Earl of Derby, who married 
the youngest, Alice.” 

The birth of Lady Carey’s only child, also named Elizabeth, 
is recorded in the Hunsdon Parish Register : 


Mris Elizabeth Cary dau. of St George Cary knight born 24 May 
and was baptized 7 June 1576. Our soveraigne lady the Quenes 
Mati [and] The countys of Warwick Godmothers & therle of Sussex 
Godfather.** 


*°'The relationship may have been closer; there are reasons for believing that 
Henry VIII, not William Carey, was the father of Henry Carey, whose mother 
was Mary Boleyn, sister of Queen Anne. For discussion pro and con see Paul 
Friedman, Anne Boleyn, 1884, vol. 2, Appendix, note B. 

The Metamorphosis of Ajax; with the Anatomy and Apology, ed. 1814, An 
Apology, pp. 29-30. Alice was the widow of Ferdinando Strange, Earl of Derby, 
who was believed a victim of the Jesuits. 

Sir Egerton Brydges, Censura Literaria, 1815, 4. 97-120, especially pp. 116-20. 
See note 11. 

8H. C. Gibbs, The Parish Registers of Hunsdon, co. Hertford, 1915, p. 104. 
The date of her birth is transcribed from the Register as March 24 in the Herald 
and Genealogist 4.46; but the later date, May 24, is no doubt correct. See John 
Smyth’s Lives of the Berkeleys, ed. Sir John MacLean, 1883-85, 2. 396. 
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Lady Elizabeth Carey is again mentioned in the Register“ 
as godmother for her nephew Robert, Sir Edmund Carey’s son, 
in 1582/3. 

As Captain-General of the Isle of Wight, Sir George resided 
at Carisbrooke Castle to prepare for the coming of the Armada, 
and he occasionally visited the island after that particular 
danger was past. In his list of “ The Captaynes of Ye Island ” 
Sir John Oglander condemns his ambition and, in a spirit of 
fairness, praises the hospitality which distinguished the Carey 
household: 


Aftor him [Sir Edward Horsey], Sir George Carye, a man beyond 
all ambitions, whoe, if owre forefathors had not stoode stiffly to itt, 
woold have browght us in subiection; .. . it [yet] this mutch, he 
kept ye best hospitalitie at ye Castel as evor wase or will be kept 
there, and lived there.*® 


On this passage the editor, W. H. Long, notes concerning Lady 
Carey that she was 


. as high minded as her husband, for she regarded but three 
ladies in the Island as suitable and fitting associates. These were 
Sir J. Oglander’s mother, ‘ Mistress Meux,’ wife of Sir John Meux, 
of Kingston, and ‘ Mistress Hobson,’ a Chelsea lady, and wife of 
‘Old Mr. Hobson,’ of Ningwood.** 


Oglander’s restrained praise is at once a useful check upon and 
confirmation of the biased enthusiasm of the Careys’ admirers 
and partisans,—for example, of Thomas Nashe, who enjoyed 
the “ hospitalitie at ye Castel ” which Oglander mentions. 
Some hostility toward the Careys is evident in Rowland 
Whyte’s comment upon the failure of the negotiations for the 
marriage of Lady Carey’s daughter and Herbert Pembroke: 


Sir George Carey takes it very unkindly that my lord of Pem- 
broke broke of the match intended between my lord Herbart and 
his daughter, and told the Queen it was becawse he wold not assure 
him 1000 1. a yeare, which comes to his daughter as next a kinne 
to Queen Anne Bullen. ... Truly I hard, that if my lord of Pem- 


14 Gibbs, op. cit., p. 105. 

*® The Oglander Memoirs, ed. W. H. Long, 1888, pp. 4-5; DNB, article “ George 
Carey.” 

16 Since Long prints only extracts of the Memoirs, his use of quotes in this 
passage seems to indicate that he is here paraphrasing an unpublished portion of 
the blunt and gossipy knight’s recollections. 
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broke shuld die, who is very pursife and maladife, the tribe of Huns- 
don doe laye waite for the wardship of the braue yong lord." 


More successful arrangements were made with the Berkeley 
family, who regarded the match as advantageous; and on 
February 19, 1595/6, the young Elizabeth Carey married 
Thomas Berkeley, son of Henry, Lord Berkeley.’* The celebra- 
tion of the wedding in Blackfriars, London, where the Careys 
maintained a residence, may have included a performance of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The bride’s grandfather and 
later her father were patrons of Shakespeare’s company, the 
Lord Chamberlain’s men, and the very fact of their patronage, 
which to-day has eclipsed other literary relations of the Careys, 
lends plausibility to the conjecture. But there is no proof that 
Lady Carey witnessed a performance of Shakespeare’s masque- 
like comedy at her daughter’s wedding. Even the garrulous 
John Smyth of Nibley, historian of the Berkeley family, is 
comparatively silent about the details of the entertainment for 
the occasion. 

A few months later, July 23, 1596, Sir Henry Carey died, 
and Sir George succeeded his father as Baron Hunsdon. The 
next year he became Lord Chamberlain of the Household, 
member of the Privy Council, and a Knight of the Garter, all 
of which offices and honors had been held by his father. Poor 
health marred the enjoyment of these new dignities, and Sir 
George sought a cure at Bath, where the Careys gave Philip 
Gawdy so cordial a welcome that he 
was stayed tenn dayes longer then I ment bothe by my Lo. 
Chamberline, and his lady, and at last war ready to haue fallen 
out withe me bycause I wold come before him. I was more then 
ordinaryly bounde to them bothe, and I thinke myselfe happy that 
I took a iust occasion to be ther at that instant, for I thinke since 


Bathe first smoked ther was neuer greater nor more worthy com- 
panye in that towne. And my Lo. kepte the most honorable house 


*7 Letter by R. Whyte, Dec. 5, 1595; Collins, Letters and Memorials, 1.372, 
quoted by F. B. Young, Mary Sidney Countess of Pembroke, 1912, p. 58. The 
italics are mine. 

*® The marriage was attended by financial difficulties, largely due to the extrava- 
gance of young Berkeley. See Smyth, Lives of the Berkeleys 2. 383-4, 396-400, 405. 

1° E. K. Chambers, “The Occasion of A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” A Book 
of Homage to Shakespeare, ed. Israel Gollancz, 1916, pp. 154-60; Elizabethan Stage 
2.194. 
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that euer was kepte ther, all the gentlemen rounde about cam in to 
my Lo: and he had very many and great presentes gyuen him.”° 


A less complimentary and more obscure allusion to Carey’s 
illness occurs in a political lampoon, apparently directed 
against the opponents of Essex: 


Chamberlin, Chamberlin 
hees of hir graces kinne 
foole hath he euer bin 
with his Joane silverpin 

She makes his cockescombe thin 
and quake in euerie limme 
quicksilver is in his head 
but his wit’s dull as lead— 

Lord for thy pittie.”* 


The exact meaning of this derisive reference to Lady Carey is 
less important for the present discussion than what seems to 
be an implication that Sir George was very fond of his wife, 
an implication supported by the language of his will. 

The visits to Bath were of no avail.” Sir George died Sep- 
tember 8, 1603, and, although there is no contemporary record 
of the fact, was probably buried in Westminster Abbey, as he 
requested in his will. His name and the names of his wife and 
father, among others, are inscribed on a memorial tablet of 
later date in St. John the Baptist’s Chapel. The many affec- 
tionate references in his will to Lady Carey, named executor 
and principal legatee, seem to be more than merely conven- 
tional; for example: 


The rest of all my goodes . . . I give and bequeathe to the sweet- 
est Companion that ever Man hathe founde in this lief the Ladie 
Elizabeth Carey my faithefull trewe and lovinge wief. . . .?° 


2° Letters of Philip Gawdy, 1579-1616, ed. I. H. Jeayes, 1906, pp. 97-8. Letter 
to his brother, June 5, 1600. 

*1C. C. Stopes, The Life of Henry, Third Earl of Southampton, 1922, pp. 235-7. 
Mrs. Stopes writes that she cannot corroborate the uncomplimentary suggestion 
that Lady Carey was shrewish. But does the doggerel impute shrewishness to Lady 
Carey, or uxoriousness to Sir George? 

22 In letters to Carleton dated July 8 and October 2, 1602, John Chamberlain 
mentions Carey’s visit to Bath and his return “neither much better nor worse 
then when he went out.” Letters, Camden Society Publications no. 79 (1861), 
pp. 147, 152. 

*8 Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 68 Bolein. The quotation is from a tran- 
script of the original; an absiract is printed in the Herald and Genealogist 
4. 131-2. 
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Some nine years later, Lady Carey married Ralph Eure, 
third Baron Eure, shortly before January 9, 1612/13, the date 
of a letter in which John Chamberlain tells Sir Ralph Winwood 
of the event.* She survived Lord Eure, who died April 1, 
1617, less than a year, as the following record of her burial in 
Westminster Abbey testifies : 


1617 The Lady Eliz. Evers, 1st wife of George Carew, Bar. of 
Huntsdon, afterwds wife to the Ld Evers, was bur. in the Ld Hunsd. 
vault, Mar. 2.75 


Lady Carey died intestate, and the administration of her 
“ goods, etc.” was granted to her daughter, Lady Berkeley, on 
March 20, 1617/18.*° The daughter, whose first husband died 
November 22, 1611, also married again, February 14, 1621/2. 
Her second husband was Sir Thomas Chamberlain, Justice of 
the King’s Bench and of the Common Pleas, who is named by 
several genealogists and editors as Lady Carey’s second hus- 
band. A contemporary reference makes the identity of the 
bride unmistakably clear.*” Lady Chamberlain died April 23, 
1635, and was buried at Cranford, in Middlesex. 

This brief and incomplete record of her life serves at least 
to identify Lady Carey,”* to give a few hints about her social 


*4 Winwood, Memorials, 3.422, quoted by Sir Egerton Brydges, Memoirs of the 
Peers of England during the Reign of James I, 1802, p. 328: “The Lord Ewers 
is newly married to the Lady Hunsdon, Sir Richard Spencer’s sister.” This refer- 
ence dates the marriage more precisely than either the Herald and Genealogist or 
the Complete Peerage. 

25° Register of Burials in Westminster Abbey,” Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica, ed. J. G. Nichols, 1834-43, 7. 357. The date is old style. The 
monumental inscription is mentioned above. 

26 Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Administration Act Book, 1617-18, folio 163. 
The brief record, of which I have secured a transcript, contains no new facts. 

°7 Herald and Genealogist 4.40, quotes a letter by John Chamberlain: “ Judge 
Chamberlaine, of the King’s Bench, was married on Thursday to Lady Berkeley, 
sole daughter of the last Lord Chamberlain Hunsdon. He makes her a jointure of 
£1,000 a year and is to leave her £10,000 in money.” W. H. Welply, in Notes and 
Queries 162 (Feb. 13, 1932).110, names a Sir George Chamberlain as Lady Eliza- 
beth Carey’s second husband, and Lord Eure as her third. I have found no other 
reference to such a second marriage in the sources at my command. There is a 
curious coincidence in the name, since Sir George Carey was Lord Chamberlain, 
and since the younger Elizabeth Carey married a Sir Thomas Chamberlain. 

*8 During her lifetime there were at least eight “ Elizabeth Careys” prominent 
enough to appear in records of one kind or another, and instances of confusion 
are cited in Section 2. The problem of identity appears also in connection with 
the name “Elizabeth Spencer” and the title “Lady Hunsdon.” The date of her 
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and family relationships, and to provide at several points a 
check upon the study of her place in Spenser’s works. The 
suggestions of personality and character in these random and 
disconnected allusions are vague enough, and the very inade- 
quacy of our knowledge shows the need of caution in accepting 
generalizations based largely upon detailed interpretation of 
Spenser’s words alone. Further background for the study of 
the Spenser references is available in the tributes of other 
Elizabethan writers. 


I 


Thomas Nashe provides the best introduction to our knowl- 
edge of the literary relations of the Carey family, not only by 
his own praises of Lady Carey, her daughter, and her husband, 
but also by references to those of “ diuers wel-deseruing Poets ” 
and of “ Fames eldest fauorite, Maister Spencer.” Both allu- 
sions occur in the dedication of Christs Teares ouer Ierusalem, 
1593, to Lady Carey, whom he addresses as “ Excellent accom- 
plisht Court-glorifying Lady.” He extols her generosity, her 
piety, and the “regenerate grauitie” of her judgment, with 
which only a work in divinity might “ consort ”: 


The world hath renowned you for Religion, pietie, bountihood, 
modestie, and sobrietie, (rare induments in these retchlesse daies 
of securitie.) Diuers wel-deseruing Poets haue consecrated their 
endeuours to your praise. Fames eldest fauorite, Maister Spencer, 
in all his writings hie prizeth you. To the eternizing of the heroycall 
familie of the Careys, my choisest studies haue I tasked. Then you 
that high allied house hath not a more deere adopted ornament. 
To the supportiue perpetuating of your canonized reputation, wholie 
this booke haue I destined. Vouchsafe it benigne hospitalitie in 
your Closet, with slight enteruiew at idle houres; and more polished 
labours of mine ere long shall salute you. Some complete historie 
I will shortly goe through with, wherein your perfections shall be 
the chiefe argument. To none of all those maiesticall wit-forestall- 
ing worthies of your sexe my selfe doe I apply, but you alone. The 
cunning courtship of faire words can neuer ouer-worke mee to cast 
away honor on anie. I hate those female braggarts that contend to 
haue all the Muses beg at their doores, and, with Doues, delight 
euermore to looke themselues in the glasse of vaine-glorie; yet by 


marriage helps considerably to dispose of the first problem; but in the case of the 
title, after Sir Henry Carey’s death, it is difficult to tell in some instances whether 
“Lady Hunsdon” means his widow or Elizabeth Carey, unless a helpful “ junior ” 
is added. 
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their sides weare continually Barbarie purses, which neuer ope to 
any but pedanticall Parasites. 

Diuine Ladie, you I must and will memorize more especially, for 
you recompence learning extraordinarilie. . . . To write in Diuini- 
tie I would not haue aduentured, if ought els might haue consorted 
with the regenerate grauitie of your iudgement. Your thoughts are 
all holy, holy is your life; in your hart liues no delight but of 
Heauen. . . . Most resplendent Ladie, encourage mee, fauour mee, 
countenaunce mee in this, and some-thing ere long I will aspire to, 
beyond the common mediocritie.”® 


To the younger Elizabeth Carey he dedicates The Terrors of 
the Night, 1594, and digresses in further praise of her mother: 


A worthie Daughter are you of so worthie a Mother; borrowing 
(as another Phoebe) from her bright Sunne-like resplendaunce, the 
orient beames of your radiaunce. Into the Muses societie her selfe 
she hath lately adopted, & purchast diuine Petrarch another monu- 
ment in England. Euer honored may she be of the royallest breed 
of wits, whose purse is so open to her poore beadsmens distresses. 
Well may I say it, because I haue tride it, neuer liu’d a more 
magnificent Ladie of her degree on this earth. A number of men 
there bee, who pursuing the high way to the Indies, haue perisht 
in lingring expectation before they could get thether; but a neerer 
Cut haue I found in her extraordinarie liberalitie and bountie: and 
to a companie of my malcontent companions will discouer if it 
please them, how to be gainfull and gain-coping nauigators if they 
will insist in my directions.*° 


Finally, in this same work, The Terrors of the Night, he 
makes an even more personal acknowledgment of the hospi- 
tality shown him by the Careys in the Isle of Wight: 


He that writes this can tell, for he hath neuer had good voyage 
in his life but one, & that was to a fortunate blessed Iland, nere 
those pinacle rocks called the Needles. O, it is a purified Continent, 
& a fertil plot fit to seat another Paradice, where, or in no place, 
the image of ancient hospitalitie is to be found. 

While I liue I will praise it and extoll it, for the true magnificence 
and continued honourable bountie that I saw there... . 

Men that haue neuer tasted that full spring of his liberalitie, 
[Carey’s] wherwith (in my most forsaken extremities) right graci- 
ously hee hath deigned to reuiue and refresh mee, may rashly (at 
first sight) implead me of flatterie, and not esteeme these my 
feruent tearmes as the necessary repaiment of due debt, but words 


°° The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. McKerrow, 1910, 2. 9-11. 
8° Ibid. 1. 342. 
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idly begotten with good lookes, and in an ouer-ioyed humour of 


Through him my tender wainscot Studie doore is deliuered from 
much assault and battrie: through him I looke into, and am lookt 
on in the world; from whence otherwise I were a wretched banished 
exile. Through him all my good (as by a conduit head) is con- 
ueighed vnto me; and to him all my endeuours (like riuers) shall 
pay tribute as to the Ocean.*! 


The conventionality of much of this is obvious; for ex- 
ample, the extravagance of the language and the promise of 
greater things to come, a promise oftener made than fulfilled. 
But, with due allowances made, Nashe’s remarks lead Mr. 
McKerrow to the conclusion that they contain a “touch of 
more sincere affection than is usual in the praise of a patron.” ** 

Nashe’s scorn of “ those female braggarts that contend to 
haue all the Muses beg at their doores ” but are niggardly in 
recompence may be a flattering explanation of the relative 
scarcity of dedications to Lady Carey. In any case, only two * 
of the “diuers wel-deseruing poets” whom he mentions are 
known to me: Abraham Fleming and Thomas Churchyard, 
neither particularly well deserving in the eyes of modern 
readers. Fleming, whose prose religious works include occa- 
sional verses, dedicates to Sir George and Lady Elizabeth 
jointly The Diamond of Deuotion, 1581, and The Monomachie 
of Motiues, 1582. The dedication of The Diamond of Deuo- 
tion (better known in the first edition under the title of Part 
I, “ The Footepath to Felicitie”) is continued in 1586 and 
1602, but only Sir George is mentioned in the edition of 1608. 
In the earlier works, too, the letter is written to Sir George 
rather than to his wife; Fleming praises the learning of his 
patron with sufficient restraint to escape the charge of “ gnat- 


81 Ibid. 1. 374-5. 

82 Ibid. 5. 22. 

®8 Not previously noted in this connection, I believe. McKerrow’s note on the 
passage is (op. cit. 4.214): “ Excepting Spencer, I cannot find any poet who had 
dedicated works to Lady Carey at this date.” 

®* This continuation after the death of Sir George has little significance. I have 
not seen the edition of 1598; the dedication in the 1608 edition is condensed in 
content as well as in the salutation. I am indebted to Miss Lucy E. Osborne of 
the Chapin Library for information about The Diamond of Deuotion, and to Mr. 
C. K. Edmonds of the Huntington Library for information about the works of both 
Fleming and Churchyard. Sir Egerton Brydges quotes part of the dedication of 
The Diamond of Deuotion in The British Bibliographer 2. 314. 
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onism” which he fears. Churchyard’s dedication to Lady 
Carey of “ A Tragical Discourse of the Haplesse mans life ” in 
Churchyards Challenge, 1593, is perfunctory, and despite the 
rarity of the work hardly worth quoting. The poem itself is an 
old one, previously printed without a dedication in The Firste 
parte of Churchyardes Chippes, 1575 and 1578.°° 

Later than Nashe, Henry Lok addressed to Lady Carey 
one of the many sonnets appended to Ecclesiastes, Otherwise 
Called the Preacher, 1597; just which one it is difficult to say 
positively. “The Right Honorable the Lord of Hunsdon ” can 
be identified with certainty as Sir George Carey by the date 
and by the reference in the sonnet to his father; but either the 
“Ladie of Hunsdon” or the “vertuous Lady, the Lady 
Carey” could be his wife. Grosart believes that Elizabeth 
Carey, not her mother-in-law, is the “ Ladie of Hunsdon,” a 
plausible enough guess, since the poet would be likely to 
address the wife by a title corresponding to the one he used 
for her husband. “ Lady Carey ” (particularly with no other 
name given) could be any one of several prominent ladies; 
whoever she is, the sonnet seems to indicate a closer literary 
relationship than the others.*® 

Further references to Lady Carey are incidental. The dedi- 
cation to Sir George Carey of John Hester’s The Pearl of 
Practice,*’ 1594, concludes with a prayer “for my good Ladies 
happinesse.” In a less perfunctory manner, John Dowland 
remembers Lady Carey in dedicating to her husband The 
First Book of Songs or Airs, 1597: 


8° Churchyard refers to this address to Lady Carey in his dedication of “ Shores 
Wife,” also in the Challenge, to her sister Lady Compton and Monteagle. He had 
other connections with the Careys. In The Rode of Sir William Drury into Scot- 
land Churchyard tells of the knighting of George Carey, and devotes a vigorous 
passage to the story of the challenge addressed to Lord Fleming. Sir Henry Carey, 
in a letter to Secretary Walsingham, June 28, 1581, relates the perils to which 
Churchyard was exposed from an ambush in Edinburgh. See George Chalmers, 
Churchyard’s Chips Concerning Scotland (1817), pp. 69-72, 119-20, 126-30. There 
is an affectionate reference to Sir Henry Carey in the dedication to Lord Delaware 
of A Sad and Solemne Funerall of Sir Francis Knowles, 1596; and Churchyard 
dedicated A Pleasant Discourse of Court and Wars, 1596, to Sir George Carey. 

°° Fuller Worthies’ Library Miscellanies, ed. A. B. Grosart, vol. 2, Ecclesiastes, 
pp. 354, 377, 385. 

87 The dedication is signed by James Fourestier, who completed the medical 
handbook after Hester’s death. See G. B. Harrison, An Elizabethan Journal, 1928, 
p. 267. The quotation is from a photostat of the preliminary matter in the British 
Museum copy. 
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Neither in these your honours, may I let pass the dutiful remem- 
brance of your virtuous Lady, my honourable mistress, whose 
singular graces towards me have added spirit to my unfortunate 
labours.*® 


Perhaps worth passing notice are Lady Carey’s participation 
in a masque by John Marston honoring her sister Alice in 1607, 
and her gift of a window to St. Peter’s Church, Bath.*° 

Three additional literary connections have been mistakenly 
credited to Lady Carey. The DNB, perhaps following Todd,*° 
interprets Nashe’s statement, “Into the Muses societie her 
selfe she hath lately adopted, & purchast diuine Petrarch 
another monument in England,” to mean that Lady Carey 
may have written the Visions of Petrarch now included in the 
Spenser canon. A far more simple and plausible interpretation 
of Nashe’s sentence is that it refers to Spenser’s dedication to 
Lady Carey of Muiopotmos and the Visions which follow it 
in the Complaints volume.“ The phrasing indicates patronage 
rather than authorship. Also according to the DNB, Lady 
Carey or her daughter, more probably the latter, is the author 
of The Tragedy of Mariam, 1613, “ written by that learned, 
vertuous, and truly noble Ladie, E. C.”; but the tragedy is the 
work of Elizabeth, wife of Sir Henry Cary, later Viscount 
Falkland. Two of the extant copies carry a dedicatory sonnet 
by “E. C.” to “my worthy Sister, Mistris Elizabeth Carye,” 
believed to be the wife of Sir Philip, the author’s brother-in- 
law. The best evidence of authorship is a sonnet by John 
Davies of Hereford in his Muses Sacrifice; it is addressed to 
the wife of Sir Henry Cary, and alludes to the content of the 
play.** The third error is in the identification of the “ truly 


38 An English Garner, ed. Edward Arber, 1877-83, 4.30; DNB, article “ Eliza- 
beth Carey.” 

8° At the conclusion of the masque members of the family and others read or 
recited complimentary verses, preserved in Huntington Library MS EL34/B/9. See 
David Masson, Life of Milton, 1875-80, 1.475. For the gift of the window by 
the “ Lady Elizab. Baroness of Hunsdon,” recorded by Anthony & Wood, see Mis- 
cellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, N. S. 4 (1884). 84. Lady Carey was the only 
Baroness Hunsdon named Elizabeth. 

“°Spenser’s Works, 1805, 1. Ixxiv-Ixxv. 

“10. F. Emerson, “Spenser, Lady Carey, and the Complaints Volume,” PMLA 
82 (1917) . 306-22. 

*2See the Malone Society Reprint of the play, ed. A. C. Dunstan and W. W. 
Greg, 1914, pp. v-ix, xv-xix. After some vacillation, Brydges decided that Davies’ 
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virtuous and honourable Lady, the Lady Elizabeth Carey ” to 
whom the dedicatory sonnet printed with the second edition 
of England’s Helicon, 1614, is addressed. She could hardly be 
the Lady Hunsdon,** who married Lord Eure before January 
9, 1613. The sonnet was written by Richard More, the pub- 
lisher, and hence probably composed just before publication, 
about a year after Lady Carey’s second marriage. 

The smali number of literary references to Lady Carey is 
partly compensated for by contemporary acknowledgment of 
the bookish interests of her family. Sir George Carey, better 
known than his wife as a patron,** was praised by George 
Chapman as one of three noblemen who had “ most profitably 
entertained learning in themselves.” In dedicating The Shadow 
of Night, 1594, to Matthew Roydon, Chapman complains of 
the handicaps imposed upon literature by the superficial judg- 
ments of vain readers who devote only their idle hours to the 
arts, and finds encouragement in a more worthy trio: 


But I stay this spleen when I remember, my good Matthew, how 
joyfully oftentimes you reported unto me, that most ingenious 
Derby, deep-searching Northumberland, and skill-embracing heir 
of Hunsdon had most profitably entertained learning in themselves 
to the vital warmth of freezing science, and to the admirable lustre 
of their true nobility, whose high-deserving virtues may cause me 
hereafter strike that fire out of darkness, which the brightest Day 
shall envy for beauty.* 


Abraham Fleming says much the same thing in his dedications 
to the Careys. The last word on the subject is a homely 
tribute from the pen of John Smyth of Nibley, who is not 


sonnet pointed to Lady Falkland as the author of the play; Censura Literaria, 
1815, 7.135-9. Perhaps Lady Hunsdon owes part of her reputation for learning 
to this confusion with her namesake, Lady Falkland, whose talents won contempo- 
rary recognition. 

*8So identified by Brydges, Censura Literaria, 1815, 1.160. A. H. Bullen, ed. 
England’s Helicon, 1887, pp. xiii-xiv, thinks she is certainly the same Elizabeth 
Carey who wrote Mariam, and supposes her to be the Lady Falkland. 

**In addition to those already mentioned, the following writers dedicated works 
to him: Thomas Heath, A Manifest and Apparent Confutation of an Astrological 
Discourse, 1583; William Warner, Pan his Syrinx, 1584, and the revised edition of 
1597, and the last four books of Albions England in the 1597 edition; Thomas 
Morley, Canzonets or Litle Short Aers to Fiue and Sixe Voices, 1597; Anon., The 
Policy of the Turkish Empire, 1597. Warner, who dedicated Albions England, 
1586, to Sir Henry Carey, seems to have been in the service of the Careys. 

“5 Works, ed. R. H. Shepherd, 1874-75, 2. 3. 
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always flattering in his comments on the Berkeleys. He is 
describing the retirement of Lady Carey’s daughter to her new 
country place: 

His [George, Lord Berkeley’s] noble mother I leave at her new 
purchase at Cranford, 12 miles from London, amongst her thousand 
of books, havinge from the Counsells of those dead, brought wisdom 
and happines to her widdowhood, according to the rithmicall 
disticke, 

If that thou wilt true counsell have, 
Of dead old men doe thou it crave.*® 


Til 


The probability of a warm welcome for Spenser in the Carey 
household can be inferred from the hospitality to which 
Oglander, Gawdy, and Nashe paid their diverse tributes and 
from the modest patronage of literature which has just been 
illustrated. But Spenser had still another claim upon the atten- 
tions of both Lady Carey and her sisters: he was their ac- 
knowledged kinsman, as he declares in two dedications,*’ in 
Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, 

Ne lesse praisworthie are the sisters three, 
The honor of the noble familie: 


Of which I meanest boast my selfe to be, 
And most that vnto them I am so nie.*® 


and indirectly in Prothalamion: 


Though from another place I take my name, 
An house of auncient fame.*® * 


A less familiar statement of the fact is in Sir John Harington’s 
address to Sir John Spencer, Lady Carey’s brother, part of 
which has been quoted above: 


You have a learned writer of your name, make much of him, for 
it is not the least honour of your honourable family.*° 


*° Lives of the Berkeleys 2. 437-8. 

“7 Of The Teares of the Muses to Lady Strange and of Muiopotmos to Lady 
Carey. The relationship is implied in the dedication of Mother Hubberds Tale 
to Lady Compton and Monteagle. 

“8 Lines 536-9. All quotations from Spenser are from the one volume Oxford 
edition. 

*° Lines 180-31. 

5° An Apology, 1814, p. 30; quoted in Harington’s Epigrams, ed. N. E. McClure, 
1930, p. 421. McClure mistakes the identity of Sir John Spencer; the context of 
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Although the precise nature of the relationship is unknown 
to us to-day, Spenser and the three daughters of Sir John 
Spencer were satisfied of its existence. Further, the wording 
of Spenser’s references may have a special significance; in 
Colin Clouts, published in 1595, he is a member of a “ noble 
familie’; but in Prothalamion, published in 1596, he comes 
from a “ house of auncient fame.” The original grant of arms 
to the Spencers of Althorpe had been to Lady Carey’s great- 
grandfather in 1504; in 1595 Clarencieux King of Arms Lee 
made for her brother Sir John Spencer a pedigree which 
(erroneously) connected the family with the ancient Despen- 
ciers. The learned Spencer, antiquarian and something of a 
genealogist, seems to have noted the change. In any case, the 
1595 pedigree for the Althorpe Spencers and the resultant 
changes in their coat of arms explain why Spenser called a 
prosperous family of graziers, who had received their coat of 
arms less than a hundred years before, a “ house of auncient 
fame.” ** 

These references, of course, apply impartially to the three 
sisters, Elizabeth, Anne, and Alice. Elizabeth has been singled 
out for special attention by commentators on Spenser’s works 
because she is the only lady to whom Spenser addressed a 
Faerie Queene sonnet for her own sake, because of the warmth 
of the Muiopotmos dedication, and because of Nashe’s remark, 
“ Fames eldest fauorite, Maister Spencer, in all his writings hie 
prizeth you.” Spenser’s promises of additional work to honor 
Lady Carey and the language of his known addresses are for 
Mr. P. W. Long clues to further associations of this patron with 
Spenser’s poetry. He attacks the older biographical interpreta- 
tion of the Amoretti, names Lady Carey as the mistress of the 
sonnets, and makes the further identifications referred to in 
the introduction of this paper.*? Since his arguments are 


the passage (see note 11 above) and the date of Harington’s work make it clear 
that he is addressing the younger Sir John Spencer, not his father. 

51 See J. Horace Round, Studies in Peerage and Family History, 1901, Chap. 7, 
“The Rise of the Spencers,” pp. 279-329; W. H. Welply in Notes and Queries 
162 (Feb. 13. 1932). 110; and Douglas Hamer, ibid. (May 28, 1932), p. 380. 

5? For references see footnotes 2, 3, and 4 above. Since my purpose in this 
paper is to consider who the mistress of the Amoretti is not, rather than who she 
is, I have little space for Mr. Long’s negative arguments on the interpretation of 
the sonnets as the wooing of Elizabeth Boyle. The evidence of the Amoretti and 
Epithalamion is discussed pro and con by Mr. Long and Mr. Smith; on either 
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cumulative and interdependent, the main premises upon which 
they are based are naturally the principal subject of this ana- 
lysis: if the premises are unsound or open to question the 
arguments and conclusions based upon them are no more 
trustworthy. The principal topics to be discussed may be 
summarized briefly thus: (1) that the Faerie Queene sonnet 
and the Muiopotmos dedication indicate a courtly love rela- 
tionship; (2) that Charillis is Lady Carey; (3) that Colin 
Clouts 775-82 shows Spenser’s interest in courtly love; 
(4) that the fourth Grace, a country lass of “ mean estate,” is 
Lady Carey; (5) that the Aragnoll of Muiopotmos represents 
Lady Carey in a courtly love poem. On each of these topics 
Mr. Long holds an affirmative view. I wish to present the 
arguments for the negative, and, wherever possible, alternative 
explanations. 


1. THat SPENSER’S DEDICATIONS INDICATE COURTLY LOVE. 


The starting point of the argument which leads to the iden- 
tification of Lady Carey as the mistress of the Amoretti is the 
promise made in the highly flattering Faerie Queene sonnet 
and repeated at the beginning of the Visions group that more 
worthy offerings will be forthcoming. For Mr. Long these 
promises and Nashe’s statement point to the Amoretti as the 
fulfillment. But Spenser promises the same thing to other 
patronesses, including Lady Carey’s sisters, in the dedications 
of Mother Hubberds Tale, The Teares of the Muses, and the 
Fowre Hymnes. The Hymnes dedication will do for an illustra- 
tion: 

. .. humbly beseeching you to vouchsafe the patronage of them, 
and to accept this my humble seruice, in lieu of the great graces 
and honourable fauours which ye dayly shew vnto me, vntill such 


time as I may by better meanes yeeld you some more notable 
testimonie of my thankfull mind and dutifull deuotion. 


side it is difficult to avoid a subjective interpretation of the poems. But a few 
statements concerning external evidence are subject to check. For example, it can 
no longer be said that “the name of Elizabeth Boyle never appears conjoined with 
that of Spenser” (Long, MLR 6.391, 397) ; Mr. Welply’s researches have strength- 
ened considerably the evidence of Grosart. See Notes and Queries 146 (June 21, 
1924). 445-7. Recent studies relating to Spenser’s first marriage also have a bear- 
ing on the subject debated by Mr. Long and Mr. Smith. 
53 MLR 8.257-9; 6. 395-6. 
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These promissory notes of literature, seldom paid off, are a 
commonplace, almost a convention, of Elizabethan dedications. 
It is not necessary to go beyond the limits of this paper for 
other illustrations: witness the unfulfilled promises of Nashe. 
Fleming and Churchyard write in the same vein. Nashe’s allu- 
sion to Spenser’s “ prizing ”’ Lady Carey in all his writings is 
adequately explained by the Faerie Queene sonnet and Muio- 
potmos; the statement, written in 1593, can be applied strictly 
only to Spenser’s works in print before that date. If we assume, 
as Mr. Long does,** that Nashe had the Amoretti in mind, 
some evidence of his acquaintance with the sonnets is needed. 
The allusion is perhaps made more inclusive by Nashe’s later 
reference in 1594: “ Into the Muses societie her selfe she hath 
lately adopted, & purchast diuine Petrarch another monument 
in England.” The most plausible explanation of this statement 
is that it refers to the secondary “ dedication ” to Lady Carey 
in the first and last sonnets of the three groups appended to 
Muiopotmos, one of which is the Visions of Petrarch. Cer- 
tainly three works, of the few published by Spenser before 
1593, would amply justify the effusive Nashe for writing that 
Master Spenser prized Lady Carey in all his writings. Nor 
does “ prizing” necessarily imply a work with the patron as 
its subject. The simple explanation of literary patronage given 
in Elizabethan dedications is that the patron “ protects” the 
work inscribed to him and in return is celebrated by the inclu- 
sion of his name in a book which will presumably outlive him. 
Fleming’s words will illustrate the point as well as any; they 
are especially relevant because they are addressed to the 
Careys: 


For Bookes are dedicated vnto such as be of Worship and 
Honour, that vnder their tuteleship and protection, as vnder the 
couert of Mineruas shield, they might lodge in safetie, and be 
sufficientlie defended against the venemous teeth of malicious 
mouthes: and the commendable vertues and valiant actes of 
woorthie Gentlemen, are registred and sealed vp in the monuments 
of the Muses, that by their incessant vtterance, and perpetuall 
speech, they might be exempted and set free from the enuious shot 
of consuming time.*® 


°* MLR 38. 260. 
°° See note 41 above. 
°° Dedication, The Diamond of Deuotion, 1581, sig. AV. 


4 
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So Spenser dedicates The Teares of the Muses to Lady Strange, 
“that by honouring you they might know me, and by knowing 
me they might honor you.” 

The language of the Muiopotmos dedication also finds a 
ready explanation in literary patronage. The sentence which 
is taken to indicate a courtly love relationship reads: 

Therefore I haue determined to giue my selfe wholy to you, as 
quite abandoned from my selfe, and absolutely vowed to your 


seruices: which in all right is euer held for full recompence of debt 
or damage to haue the person yeelded. 


The last clause should not be slighted in the interpretation of 
the sentence, which is a typically Elizabethan conceit based 
upon debtor’s law. A parallel example in a literary dedication 
is found in the conceit based upon feudal relations in Spenser’s 
sonnet to Lord Grey, appended to the Faerie Queene: 
Through whose large bountie poured on me rife, 
In the first season of my feeble age, 
I now doe liue, bound yours by vassalage: 
Sith nothing euer may redeeme, nor reaue 
Out of your endlesse debt so sure a gage, 
Vouchsafe in worth this small guift to receaue, 
Which in your noble hands for pledge I leaue, 
Of all the rest, that I am tyde t’account. 


George Gascoigne’s dedication of The Glasse of Governement 
to Sir Oliver Hopton suggests another parallel: 
Sir, I am both by alliance your poore Kinsman, by sundrie great 


curtesies your debter, & by your exceeding travayles taken in my 
behalfe, I am become yours bounden and assured.*’ 


These examples are quoted only to show that the language of 
the Muiopotmos dedication is like the language of literary 
patronage, that the dedication is not an indubitable sign of 
the courtly love relationship. Indeed, the Muiopotmos epistle 
loses some of its appearance of unusual warmth if it is read 
along with a number of the dedications which sometimes grace 
and sometimes mar Elizabethan literary effort. 

The Muiopotmos dedication and the Faerie Queene sonnet 
have a further part in Mr. Long’s argument in the emphasis he 


57 Works, ed. J. W. Cunliffe, 1910, 2.3. Gascoigne, however, is particularly fond 
of the phrase “‘ bounden and assured.” 
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places upon key descriptive words for Lady Carey, by means 
of which he traces parallels in phrasing in the passages actually 
or supposedly addressed to her. Reference to the Spenser 
Concordance, published since the first presentation of this 
hypothesis, shows the dubiousness of such evidence. For 
example, the word “ grace ” is thus peculiarly associated with 
Lady Carey ; °° yet a goodly number of parallel uses are among 
the instances which fill two pages in the Concordance, and the 
last Faerie Queene sonnet is addressed with a fine inclusiveness 
“To all the gratious and beautifull Ladies in the Court.” At 
best the verbal tags would be dubious guides; here they lack 
the exclusiveness which might make them useful. 

In brief, the interpretation of the dedications to Lady Carey 
almost resolves itself into a matter of terms: what is called 
evidence of courtly love seems to me merely the inflated 
language which the system of literary patronage produced. 
The difference is that a courtly love relationship requires a 
sonnet sequence or a complimentary poem, which in Spenser’s 
case looks toward the Amoretti; literary patronage is satisfied 
with the immortality of a name attached to any work.*® 


2. Tuat CuHarituis 1s Lapy Carey.” 


To increase the measure of Spenser’s known praises of Lady 
Carey, Mr. Long proposes a shift in the identification of the 
“sisters three ” in Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, making 
Charillis, not Phyllis, stand for Lady Carey. The change is 
proposed because the unusual name looks like an anagram on 
Elizabeth Carey, because “ Charillis” may be derived from 
“charis ” or “ grace,” and because the description of Charillis 
contains some of the other tag words already criticized. The 
value of the shift for Mr. Long’s hypothesis lies in the fact that 
Charillis receives more lengthy praise than Phyllis or Ama- 
ryllis. But Spenser writes: 


58 MLR 3.265-6. The criticism applies also to other parallels; e. g., “ bounti- 
ful” and “ fairest” (ibid. and p. 259). 

5° As further evidence of a close relationship, Mr. Long (MLR 8.267) writes that 
Queen Elizabeth left Lady Carey a miniature of the poet Spenser. I have found no 
proof of this tradition, which Grosart relates (Spenser's Works 1.242). Grosart 
confuses Lady Carey and her daughter in the Berkeley marriage, and neither 
Queen Elizabeth nor Lady Carey left wills. 
°° MLR 38. 259, note; 5. 276, 279; 6. 390, note. 
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Phyllis, Charillis and sweet Amaryllis, 
Phillis the faire, is eldest of the three: 
The next to her, is bountifull Charillis. 
But th’youngest is the highest in degree.™ 


This is a definite statement, and it is supported by the bio- 
graphical record. Elizabeth, or “ Phyllis,’ was born June 29, 
1552; Anne, or “ Charillis,” January 14, 1557; Alice, or “ Ama- 
ryllis,’ on Holy Thursday, 1559. The passage is correct, too, 
in describing Alice, the Countess of Derby, as highest in degree. 
A son and two daughters were born between the dates of birth 
of Elizabeth and Anne, and the passage cannot well be shifted 
from the three sisters who were at court. When he is talking 
about members of his own “noble familie” and when his 
statement can be verified, it is only fair to assume that Spenser 
knew what he was talking about. Certainly the burden of 
proof is on those who would “ misconstrue his simple mean- 
ing.” The suggestion of an anagram is not sufficient to 
outweigh the poet’s accurate statement, particularly in a poem 
which runs strongly to pastoral names. Although the name 
is unusual, analogous forms do occur in classical literature; e. g. 
* Charilla.” © 

Further, there is a very plausible reason for the extension 
of the passage about Charillis to include more lines than are 
devoted to either Phyllis or Amaryllis. Anne Spencer had 
married on December 4,°1592,% as her third husband, Robert 
Sackville. The disproportionate praise of Charillis, then, can 
be explained as a compliment on the comparatively recent 
marriage of Anne. This-part of the poem was certainly revised 
before publication, because Amaryllis did not become the 


° Lines 540-43. 

°? British Museum Add. MS 29488, fol. 10. I have given the dates new style. 
The differences in age are more apparent in this record than in Sir John Spencer’s 
epitaph, which lists all the sons in one group and all the daughters in another. 
If “ Holy Thursday ” means Ascension Day, Alice was born May 4, 1559. 

°° Plutarch, Quaestiones Graecae, Capit. 12; cited in Paulys Real-Encyclopddie 
der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft, ed. Georg Wissowa, 1894, 3.2142. The 
encyclopedia lists other names with the same stem. 

°* Complete Peerage 3.391; 4.423. The date is sometimes given as September 
4, 1591 (e. g., W. L. Renwick, ed. Complaints, p. 232; ed. Daphnaida, pp. 181, 
188) ; but Sackville’s first wife died August 19, 1591, and the license for his second 
marriage was granted March 11, 1592. See Allegations for Marriage Licenses, 
Harleian Society Publications, vol. 25 (1887), p. 197. 
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“highest in degree” until 1593, and because her husband, 
Lord Strange, died in 1594. With this revision in mind, it is 
significant that the very lines which refer to the husband of 
Charillis can be omitted, either entirely or in part, without 
affecting the continuity of the poem. The passage begins at 
line 552: 

Thrice happie do I hold thee noble swaine, 

The which art of so rich a spoile possest, 

And it embracing deare without disdaine, 

Hast sole possession in so chaste a brest. 


If these and the ensuing lines about Charillis, that is, lines 
552-63, are omitted, the poem still reads smoothly. Certainly 
the allusion is more topical, though not necessarily more 
appropriate, for Anne than for Elizabeth, who had been mar- 
ried twenty years. And if Charillis is not Lady Carey the 
arguments based upon that identification have no weight. 

38. Tuat “Contin CLoutTs” REVEALS INTEREST IN COURTLY 

LOVE.” 


In addition to attempting to show that Lady Carey is 
singled out by Spenser even more than is generally recognized, 
Mr. Long would supply a favorable background for a courtly 
love relationship by showing Spenser’s interest in the conven- 
tion. The evidence cited is Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, 
lines 775-82: 


Not so (quoth he) loue most aboundeth there. 
For all the walls and windows there are writ, 

All full of loue, and loue, and loue my deare, 

And all their talke and studie is of it. 

Ne any there doth braue or valiant seeme, 
Vnlesse that some gay Mistresse badge he beares: 
Ne any one himselfe doth ought esteeme, 

Vnlesse he swim in loue vp to the eares. 


But the lines, not quoted, which immediately follow this pas- 
sage read: ‘ 

But they of loue and of his sacred lere, 

(As it should be) all otherwise deuise, 

Then we poore shepheards are accustomd here, 

And him do sue and serue all otherwise. 


* MLR 8. 258. 
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For with lewd speeches and licentious deeds, 
His mightie mysteries they do prophane, 
And vse his ydle name to other needs, 

But as a complement for courting vaine. 


“ But as a complement for courting vaine,”—hardly words of 
approval. These passages are consecutive and they deal with 
precisely the same subject. If lines 775-82 are evidence of a 
personal interest in courtly love, then lines 783-94 express 
contempt for the fad. 


4. THAT THE FouRTH GRACE Is Lapy Carry.® 


If it is doubtful, as I believe it is, that Lady Carey is the 
mistress of the Amoretti, then the identifications (Amoret, the 
fourth Grace, the mistress of the Hymnes) which spring from 
the assumed association are equally doubtful. In addition to 
this inherent improbability from the weakness of the basic argu- 
ments, at least one of these corollary identifications is further 
weakened by statements hard to reconcile with the facts. 
Spenser calls the fourth Grace “a countrey lasse,” “ excelling 
much the meane of her degree,” the “ poore handmayd ” of 
Gloriana; “ and this description Mr. Long tries to fit to Lady 
Carey. The passage I have quoted from Harington would seem 
to offer most satisfactory support of this description; he called 
her a “ plain country wench! ” Likewise, Lady Carey’s nephew 
and the Earl of Arundel, in a long famous incident, exchanged 
taunts involving an allusion to the Althorpe Spencers’ lowly 
origin.** But Edmund Spenser called his Althorpe relatives a 
“noble familie” and’ boasted descent from a “house of 
auncient fame.” Elizabeth Spencer’s marriage to Sir George 
Carey brought her into a “ high allied house,” to use Nashe’s 
phrase, and made her a kinswoman of the Queen; and her 
sisters’ marriages resulted in family alliances strong enough to 
be politically important. Seeing this difficulty, Mr. Long 
vacillates in his description of Lady Carey. She is successively 
a “lady of comparatively inferior rank,” “one of the great 
court patronesses (related by marriage to the Queen) ,” and 


66 MLR 3.265-6; Englische Studien 42. 59-60. 

°7 Faerie Queene 6.10. 25-28. 

®8 DNB, article “ Robert Spencer, first Baron Spencer of Wormleighton”; J. H. 
Round, Peerage and Family History, pp. 279-80. 
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the “ wife of a knight, not yet a lord,” and therefore belonging 
to the “‘ meane’ rather than the noble classes.” ® The study 
of Lady Carey’s life without reference to Spenser has a real 
usefulness here. Just as Spenser’s words show the improbability 
of his describing Lady Carey as he described the fourth Grace, 
so Lady Carey’s haughty conduct in the Isle of Wight shows 
how much she would have appreciated such a description.” 


5. THat ARAGNOLL REPRESENTS Lapy Carey.” 


The identification of Aragnoll in Muiopotmos as Lady Carey 
in a courtly love poem is the least possible of all. The parallels 
cited from other authors to support the likelihood of describing 
a mistress in these unflattering terms are incidental and allu- 
sive; in this poem there is too much consistent emphasis, for 
such a use, on the unpleasant characteristics of a male spider 
whose 


bowels so with ranckling poyson swelde, 
That scarce the skin the strong contagion helde.”” 


Mr. Long himself voiced this objection, several years before 
he published his new interpretation, when he eliminated Muio- 
potmos as a possible fulfillment of the promise of the Faerie 
Queene sonnet: 


The work in which Spenser so honoured Lady Carey cannot have 
been Muiopotmos. Exquisite as the poem is, its obscure allegory of 
a male spider ensnaring and destroying a male butterfly cannot be 
construed to “ advance ” her “ excellent partes and noble vertues.” ** 


The very nature of the poem is disputed: the inclination to 
see hidden meanings everywhere in Spenser’s works has led to 
many conflicting interpretations of Muiopotmos as political 
or personal allegory on the one hand, and on the other the 
airiness of the poem has led critics like Lowell to regard it as 


** MLR 38.258, 263, 266. 

7 See p. 36 above. The identification of Rosalind as Lady Carey, which I have 
omitted from this discussion, has never been urged strongly. We have no certain 
knowledge that Spenser was acquainted with Lady Carey before he came to court 
in 1589. We do know that she could not have been called the “ widdowes daughter 
of the glenne” in 1579; her father died in 1586. 

™ MLR 9. 457-62. 

72 Lines 255-6. This criticism has been made by H. J. C. Grierson, “ Spenser’s 
Muiopotmos,” MLR 17 (1922) . 409-11. 

78 MLR 8. 259. 
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a fanciful exercise of the poetic spirit. Is it possible that both 
views are right? The dedication asks Lady Carey not only to 
take the poem “ in worth,” in the conventional phrase, but also 
“ of all things therein according to your wonted graciousnes to 
make a milde construction.” This request may indicate that 
the poem refers lightly and humorously to a trivial incident 
known to Lady Carey and Spenser,—perhaps, as Mr. J. C. 
Smith suggests,”* to her own embroidery. The poem is essen- 
tially descriptive ; almost one-fourth of it is devoted to the story 
of a contest in “ workes with loome, with needle, and with 
quill.” Aside from this lengthy episode, a number of lines 
present subjects suitable for embroidery: the wings of the 
butterfly, the flowers of the gay garden, even the hated spider. 

Mr. Smith’s conjecture finds the appearance of support in 
the description of Lady Carey’s New Year’s gift to Queen 
Elizabeth in 1599/1600, not previously noted in this connec- 
tion: 

By the Barronnes Hunsdon, junior, one doublet of white satten, 


embrodered and razed uppon like flyes, and leaves of Venyce silver, 
and garnished with white knyttworke.”® 


“ Razed uppon like flyes, and leaves of Venyce silver.” Is this 
annotation for the stanza of Muiopotmos which begins 


Emongst those leaues she made a Butterflie,”® 


a stanza which is Spenser’s own addition to Ovid’s myth? 
Perhaps so; if the poem is regarded as mock-heroic, this ex- 
planation would harmonize the dedication and the poem. Yet 
the gift comes ten years after the poem, and it is not unique; 
other garments of similar description may be noted in a few 
moments’ browsing through the lists of New Year’s gifts and 
the description of the Queen’s wardrobe in Nichols’s Progresses. 
Only the coincidence of Spenser’s patron as the giver and some- 
thing like an embroidered version of Spenser’s stanzas as the 
gift make the record noteworthy. 


The results of this study, I believe, are first some additions 
to our knowledge of Lady Carey as a person and as a literary 
7 MLR 5. 279-80. 


7 John Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, 1823, 3. 450. 
7° Lines $29-36. 
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patron independent of her relations with Spenser, and second 
a restoration of the more limited interpretation of those rela- 
tions. Briefly, Spenser’s avowed addresses to Lady Carey are 
adequately explained by kinship, the conventional practices 
of literary patronage, and the generous hospitality which won 
others to praise of the Careys. Even the “ excellent fauours ” 
of which Spenser writes in the Muiopotmos dedication may 
have been of the substantial kind which delighted Nashe; nor 
does the possibility of material gain detract from the sincerity 
of Spenser’s friendship, a friendship which undeniably dis- 
tinguished Lady Carey among his patrons. He dedicated 
several works to her; he praised her as Phyllis in Colin Clouts 
Come Home Againe; and, though there is scant evidence for 
such an interpretation of the poem, he may have alluded to her 
handiwork in Muiopotmos. More than that we do not know. 


Pomona College 











NOTES ON MIDDLE ENGLISH LYRICS 
By Kemp MAtone 


The notes here brought together have grown out of repeated 
readings of certain texts as printed by Professor Carleton 
Brown in his useful volume, English Lyrics of the XIIIth 
Century (Oxford, 1932). The texts discussed below are num- 
bered as in Mr. Brown’s edition, and all references not other- 
wise explained are to that edition. 

No. 2. The wisie of line 2 is from OE wisian (not wissian) ; 
similarly the wiset of 26.5. The fundie of line 7 is from OE 
fundian ‘wish for, strive after, go forward’ (not from OE 
fandian) ; similarly fonden ‘ go’ 22.17. In founde 82.27 we 
find the same verb used for fandian, a usage met with now and 
then in OE. 

No. 3. The were of line 21 is from OE were (not werod) ; 
see J. R. C. Hall, ASDict.’ under wer IV. The funde of line 
170 is from OE findan, in the sense ‘ devise, invent, compose.’ 
This form, instead of the regular fand, was occasionally used 
in OE in the Ist and 3d persons of the preterit indicative; see, 
e.g., Beowulf 1415 and 1486. 

No. 4. It is not clear to me why Mr. Brown glosses the wo 
of line 20 separately from such forms as woh 73.1, wou 24. 30, 
etc. The Purch of line 36 means ‘ tomb’ rather than ‘ coffin’; 
OE furh has the meaning ‘ sepulchre’ on occasion. 

No. 5. The biliwe of line 28 is from OE belifan, a strong 
verb of the first class, not from OE belefan; similarly the 
preterit bilof 47.54. 

No. 9. In view of OE words like (ge)léme, gelémlecing, 
gelomlic, etc., it seems needless to derive the lomful of line 4 
from Old Norse. 

No. 11. The his of line 2 is not glossed. It seems to be the 
ace. pl. of the 3d pers. pronoun, and the line means ‘ one can 
believe them full well.’ 

No. 18. The reading tuet of line 58 is surely corrupt. Per- 
haps one should read cuet, i.e. cweP ‘ declare’ (imperative of 
OE cwefan). If Mr. Brown is right in connecting tuet with 
OE tyhtan, then tust or tuct would be a suitable reading. 

No. 19. In this poem the neuter nom. sg. fat of the definite 
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article occurs four times (lines 5, 15, 21 and 27) ; the masc. se 
occurs in 10B.2; the fem. fo (from OE féo), in 33.11. Of 
these forms only se is glossed. The feo of 43.41 and 60. 27, 
glossed as the dem. adj., is best taken as the definite article. 
Oblique case-forms like dere 3.88 and fene 3.93 are likewise 
to be reckoned forms of the article. All such forms should 
have been brought together in the glossary under the head 
“ definite article,” instead of being confounded with the truly 
demonstrative forms. In line 17 the comma should be deleted. 
The fiste of line 27 wants emendation to fifte. The textual 
note on line 36 does not make it clear how this line reads in 
the MS. 

No. 20. The prikit of line 7 means not ‘ pricks, pierces’ 
but ‘ pins’ or ‘ clothes, dresses.’ The reading lewe of line 22 
is a misprint for ylewe; the same misprint appears in the 
glossary. 

No. 21. The forms tunke and tonge are not glossed. 

No. 24. With the su- of swinit 18 compare the sw- of swo 
10A.29. The MS reading ore 35 needs no emendation; it 
represents OE yrre, a variant of ierre ‘ fierce, angry.’ Barst 39 
means ‘ bled,’ as sometimes in OE; cf. Beowulf 760, 818 and 
especially 1121. Since verrin 65 begins with a wyn in the 
glossary, one is not sure of the reading of the MS. Jofe 18 
perhaps means ‘ youth’; if so, no emendation is needed. 

No. 29. The difficult (i bout 27A is best emended to fin 
ouht ‘thy goods.’ Heir 38A is to be glossed under er ‘formerly.’ 
We 79, like wy 48. 23, is from OE we, itself apparently derived 
from Latin vae; for the vocalism of wy, see my paper in the 
Jespersen Miscellany (1930), pp. 45 ff., to which the reader is 
also referred for an explanation of thei of hife 35A.8. Stronke 
100A means ‘severe.’ Palle 5B is better glossed ‘ purple’; 
it goes back to OE pell or pell ‘ purple.’ In line 81, is wants 
emendation to nis; the comma after fe should be deleted. 
Tunge 85B is not glossed. In weines 89 the initial wyn is a 
mistake for p, and the word is to be read peines or penies 
‘pence’; Mr. Brown’s conjecture, as recorded in the glossary, 
is not clear to me. 

No. 30. The note of line 4 means ‘use, advantage’ and 
goes back to OE notu; so also note 3.88. The note of 52.3 
(which is not glossed at all) is from OE hnutu ‘nut.’ The 
earliest occurrence of note ‘ note’ is in 76. 28. 
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No. 31. The proper name gesses 6 is not given in the Index 
of Persons and Places, where apselon 51.17 is also missing. 
Ar 18 should have been glossed under ewer adv. With sothent 
18 compare butent 32B. 25. 

No. 37. The adverb no 16 is not glossed; here it means 
‘not at all’; in 43. 29 it means ‘ never.’ 

No. 39. The last two lines of this poem may be translated 
thus: ‘ but whenever will has its way, the woof of wisdom is 
rent.’ Here wene 7 (not glossed) means ‘ expectation’ (OE 
wén) and wried (wrongly glossed) means ‘ goes.’ The phrase 
to wene wried ‘ goes according to expectation ’ refers, of course, 
to the immediately preceding wil ‘ desire.’ The curious form 
ofo 8 is best connected with OE dwef ‘ woof’ (ME oof, of) ; 
Mr. Brown’s etymology (he connects it with OE hiife ‘ hood ’) 
is phonologically and semantically dubious. 

No. 41. Wis 51 ought to have been glossed under iwis adv. 

No. 42. Froure 9 is from OE frofor (not frovder) . 

No. 43. Cleo 72 is best derived from OE cléo ‘ hook.’ The 
reference seems to be to an agricultural tool rather than to a 
hillside. Line 85 is parenthetical and ought to be so marked. 
Mote 121 means ‘ mound’ not ‘ ditch.’ Pel 146 need not mean 
‘fur’; it may go back to OE pell ‘ silk robe, purple garment.’ 
On 189 is a good example of the indefinite article. 

No. 44. Under the fem. dem. pronoun feo should have 
been glossed the following forms: nom. fie 28, gen. fire 39, 
dat. fire 3. The corresponding masce. nom. fe occurs four times 
(in lines 4, 47, 53 and 60) , and is wrongly emended to he. The 
form ferde 26 likewise needs no emendation; it is derivable 
from the preterit Preodode of OE freodian ‘ think over, medi- 
tate upon, consider.’ For the syncope between identical con- 
sonants see R. Jordan, Handbuch § 142a; for the metathesis 
compare such words as bird and third. Mud 27 is not ‘mouth’ 
but ‘ mood,’ as the rime shows. 

No. 45. Biliwed 5 wants emendation to bileued, as the rime 
shows. 

No. 46. I render line 59B thus: ‘ it helps nothing there (i. e. 
in the matter of death) to lie to anyone.’ Line 60 may mean 
either (a) ‘ there can be no evil in comparison with death ’ or 
(b) ‘no man can flee, with death as his opponent.’ The latter 
meaning can be had by deriving bu from OE bigan ‘ flee.’ 
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No. 47. Emendation of hin 11 is needless: hin herte lith 
means ‘ gentle in heart.’ The h of hin is prosthetic, in other 
words. Welle 49, if indeed a term of address applied to the 
Virgin (the well of chastity) , ought to be followed by acomma; 
the note to which Mr. Brown refers us in his glossary is want- 
ing on p. 202. In line 50, Paros means ‘ that one (i. e. Christ) 
arose,’ or perhaps the / stands rather for the relative fe; in any 
case, it ought not to be canceled. Emendation of fe to he in 
lines 51, 52 and 55 is likewise unwarranted: in the first case we 
have the relative, in the other two cases the demonstrative. 
Ston 51 means ‘ tombstone’ or, better, ‘ tomb,’ the part being 
taken for the whole. Compare furch 4. 36. 

No. 48. Tressour 5 means, not ‘ treasure’ but ‘ head-dress.’ 
Stoundes 18 means ‘pangs’; so also stownde (stunde) in 
49.10. The corresponding verb stownde 49A.34 means ‘ give 
pain’ (not glossed) . 

No. 49. Line 10A means ‘son, I feel for thee death’s pangs.’ 
The corresponding dede stunde of 10B means the same thing, 
but the scribe has made the initial s of stwnde serve also as the 
final s of dede, as regularly in spoken English. With 29 is an 
imperative form and therefore needs no final vowel. 

No. 51. Does drow 14 exemplify a use of draw in the sense 
‘wear’? Compare German tragen. Clene 34 is an adverb 
(not glossed), meaning ‘ completely.” Emendation of fe 53 
and 54 to fu is needless; we have here the weak (unstressed) 
form of the pronoun. Prowen 95 means ‘turn, twist.’ Crafti 
148 means ‘ learned,’ not ‘crafty’; in 52. 44 it means ‘ mighty.’ 
The corresponding noun craft 53.18 means ‘ courage’ and the 
plural craftes 75.68 means ‘ virtues.’ In line 156, ownderstonde 
(not glossed) means ‘ informed’; so also in 52.39. West 211 
is not from OF wast but from OE wéste. In line 257, migt, en 
should have been printed as one word, migten (see 29A. 61), 
and lines 256-8 are to be rendered: ‘I account myself a fool 
that I didn’t beat her while I had the strength.’ Heueed 257 
means ‘ had’ not ‘ head’ and hoe 258 (not glossed) is the acc. 
sg. fem. of the 3d pers. pronoun. Monge 270 probably means 
“deal with’ (see NED under mong vb.), and can hardly be 
connected with the modern dialectal munge. 

No. 52. On p. 208 a reference would have been in order to 
my paper “ Rose and Cypress” (PMLA 43.397-446), which 
includes much discussion of the loathly lover. 
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No. 53. Bot3 (not glossed) means ‘remedy.’ The geddede 
of line 22 may plausibly be analysed as ged dede ‘ good deeds.’ 
Here the final unstressed -e of the adjective was lost between 
the identical consonants; if any emendation is needed, one 
might read goed as in line 1. Lowe is gloled dede 22 answers 
well enough to lowe mai hous fede 23. It may be added that 
the rime with fede requires a close vowel, which Mr. Brown’s 
reading gleddede ‘ gladhood’ cannot provide. 

No. 54. Mr. Brown (p. 210) compares wilde 21 with wilde 
43.94, but the latter form is only a spelling of filde, the past 
participle of fille, and is so recorded by Mr. Brown (p. 257). 
Alute 22 (not glossed) is the pret. 3d sg. of aluten ‘bend, bow.’ 
Wes hure 63 might to advantage be read wesh ure. 

No. 55. Iwisse 3 is from OE gewissian (not gewisian). 
The fe which Mr. Brown canceled in line 23 means ‘ however, 
nevertheless ’’ (OE féah, Péh) and ought to be kept as the first 
word after the semicolon. Bone 33 wants emendation to bene 
‘ prayer,’ as the rime shows. Mene 34, on the contrary, is sup- 
ported by the rime and ought not to be emended; for further 
examples of mean ‘ complaint, lamentation’ see NED. 

No. 58. Spot 12 apparently goes back to OE spatl; if so, 
the / has been lost. One may compare the familiar loss of / in 
much (OE micel). On the other hand, we may have to do 
with a metathesis, as in OE bold < botl, followed by the loss 
of 1 before the stop, as in Wat < Walt(er). Compare chid 
31.18 (for child) . 

No. 59. Lest 14 is better derived from OE léas ‘ falsehood, 
lying’ (for the t compare hest < OE hes) ; the vocalism is 
hardly consistent with dérivation from ON lostr, unless indeed 
one bases the ME form on the ON dative lest. The comma 
after neg 23 should be deleted. 

No. 60. Welle 32 is from OE wella ‘ spring, fountain’ (not 
from OE wel adv.). Here, then, Christ is called a well; com- 
pare 47.49, where the Virgin Mary is so called. 

No. 63. The readings of ofwe 14 in text and glossary do 
not agree; which is right? The following forms in lines 26-30 
are not glossed: byleved ‘left,’ vre ‘ free,’ ofte ‘ ought,’ lwue 
‘love,’ syc ‘sigh’ (verb) or ‘sick’ (adj.), and sory ‘ sorry.’ 
The comma after herte 28 ought to be deleted. I take lines 
28-30 to mean: ‘ well ought my heart to smart, sigh and be 
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sorry all for love of him.’ Lene 45 (not glossed) means 
‘transitory. Among 54 (not glossed) means ‘at the same 
time. The semicolon after among should be changed to a 
colon. In lines 55-6 the following words are not glossed: hyf 
‘give, lete ‘(good) fortune’ (OE hAlét), and sennes ‘ sins.’ 
The form hyf wants its initial g, presumably to be supplied 
from the preceding word, which ends in a g (cf. 49B.10). The 
comma after wrong 57 should be changed to a semicolon. 

No. 67. Mr. Brown connects sithe 6 with ME site (p.219), 
which he derives from “ON syti.” But no such noun is 
recorded in ON, though a verb syta ‘lament’ occurs. In any 
case, our text reads, not sorewe and site ‘ sorrow and lamenta- 
tion’ but fro sinne and fro sithe ‘from sin and death’ (OE 
siP often has the meaning ‘ death’). 

No. 71. Riset 9 means not ‘ rises’ but ‘ falls.’ The phono- 
logically correct form is vist, from OE hriest, pres. ind. 3d sg. 
of hréosan, but the regular ending -ef was, by analogy, often 
substituted for the contracted -t. According to the poet, then, 
one’s hair falls out, i.e. one becomes bald, with the passing of 
the years. Fflutte 15 means not ‘ go’ but ‘ be carried’ (from 
ON flytja ‘ carry’) ; the infinitive here, as often, is used in a 
passive sense without change of form. By virtue of the rime, 
nose 21 wants emendation to nese. 

No. 74. Lines 29-30 want discussion. Mr. Brown wrongly 
glosses loket 29 with ‘locket’ (as the NED editors point out 
s.v., this meaning is not possible here). Of the various possi- 
bilities considered in the NED article, I strongly favor for loket 
the meaning ‘ lovelock, curl.’ This meaning is supported by 
the context, according to which the “loket” is to be found 
by er oufer ege ‘ by ear or eye’ (a highly fitting spot for a curl 
to dangle) ; Mr. Brown wrongly glosses er with ‘her’ and 
ouper with ‘ other.’ We learn further that the “ loket ” must 
be wet for lat of ofer lege ‘ wet for outward show or other lie.’ 
Our poet is all for naturalness and simplicity, and objects even 
to the harmless practice (still current) of wetting a lock of hair 
a bit in order to make it curl when brushed around a finger: 
the corkscrew curl produced by this treatment is not attractive 
to the taste of today, but has in the past been greatly admired, 
and our poet seems unduly severe when he denounces this 
innocent adornment as outward show and deception. The -et 
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of loket is best taken as the OE collective suffix (an explana- 
tion not considered in the NED article) : lok and loket mean 
the same thing, except that the latter word emphasizes the fact 
that a lock is a collective object, made up of a number of hairs. 
For parallels see Eng. Place-Name Soc., vol. XI, p. 359. Mr. 
Brown and others wrongly emend lat ‘ look, pretence, appear- 
ance’ (see NED under late sb.) to lac ‘lack, want.’ For of 
‘or’ see Stratmann under of conj. Mr. Brown glosses lege 
with ‘ protection, covering’ (OE hléow), but this connexion 
fails to give a suitable meaning in the present context. The 
phrase wif worse ‘ with the devil’ is an oath, parallel to the 
familiar with sorwe and with mischance. 

No. 75. Sunful sauhting 7 seems to mean ‘ vengeance’; 
note wrakeful 10 and sake 18. Vengeance, if successful, serves 
indeed to bring peace, but at a high moral price. The / of 
Penne 22 and 23 is perhaps a scribal error for the sign wyn, 
which it greatly resembles. Line 34 means ‘the will of a 
woman causes woe to a man. Line 35 may mean either 
(a) ‘if he is bad at ruling’ or (b) ‘if she is hard to rule.’ 
Feynt 62 is not glossed. 

No. 76. On hyht 5 means ‘in relief.’ The reference is to 
a cameo made of onyx, with which Annot is compared. Dyht 
6 means ‘ dressed up.’ Pyn 21 (not glossed) means ‘ pine-tree.’ 
Sucre 34 means not ‘succor’ but ‘ sugar.’ See NED, where 
this line is quoted. Bayef 35 goes back to OE bycgan, not to 
OF baillier. 

No. 77. There should be no spacing between lines 4 and 5, 
as the rime-scheme shows. Feye 20 is not glossed. OE lendan 
may mean either ‘ go’ or ‘ come,’ hence lent 11 means ‘ gone’ 
while ylent 24 means ‘come.’ Ygyrned 32 is not glossed. 

No. 78. Rad 8 means ‘subjected, controlled. Bad 9, 
glossed ‘ asked, prayed,’ actually means ‘ declared, proclaimed.’ 
Onde 18 means ‘enmity.’ Diht 25 means ‘ sentenced.’ 

No. 79. Luefly 6 (not glossed) is from OE léoflic ‘ pleasant, 
beautiful, delightful.’ Lyt 6 means not ‘light’ but ‘ color’ 
(OE lit), as the rime shows. The styfye ‘champion’ of line 
17 is the Virgin rather than Christ. Mot 29 is from OE mad, 
not ON mddr. Breme 40 means not ‘bright’ but ‘ fine, 
glorious.’ In rude 41 means ‘ téte-a-téte.’ Ner 56 may mean 
‘never’ rather than ‘ nearer.’ 
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No. 80. Pohte 1 means ‘taught’; cf. thech 58.21. Or 39 
will be found in the glossary under yewre, in spite of the refer- 
ence on p. 281. Line 45 means ‘I am not to be thought false.’ 
Gyrnden 58 means not ‘ were deeply moved ’ but ‘ longed for.’ 

No. 81. Cloude 31 means not ‘ cloud’ but ‘ stone, rock.’ 

No. 82. Lastes 17 means not ‘ faults’ but ‘ vows’ and is 
to be derived from OE last or lest. Bed 17 is a sing., not a pl. 
form. Leue 19 and fownde 27 are passive in meaning. Ahte 
42 (not glossed) is from OE eaht ‘ esteem, estimation.’ 

No. 84. The rime-scheme of this poem given on p. 231 
applies to the first stanza only. The other stanzas show a rime- 
scheme ababccdeed. Stowndes 34 means ‘ pangs’; see No. 48 
above. 

No. 85. Scille 33 means not ‘cleverly’ but ‘ eloquently.’ 
The word refers to sound rather than sense. 

No. 88B. Lese 46 (not glossed) is from OE léas ‘ lost,’ 
pret. 1 sg. of léosan. The final -e is orthographical only. 

No. 89. Ha 9 (not glossed) means ‘hath.’ It lacks its 
final f, it would seem, because the next word begins with / 
and the scribe made the one letter do double duty; cf. No. 49 
above. Wey 9 is not glossed. Syf 11 (not glossed) means 
‘sees.’ Shake 11 means not ‘shake’ but ‘move.’ Stake 13 
reappears as stakes in the glossary. Borewe 32 is from OE 
borgian, but in the glossary is lumped with forms derived from 
OE beorgan. 

No. 90. Ron 3 (not glossed) means ‘bled’ Cf. OE 
gerinnan ‘ coagulate.’ 

No. 91. I derive hafeles 22 from OE helefas ‘heroes.’ 
The usual derivation from afel fails to account for the very 
persistent initial h. 


Johns Hopkins University 








THE HEBREW HEXAMETER: A STUDY IN 
RENAISSANCE SOURCES AND 
INTERPRETATION 


By IsrarL Baroway 
I 


An earlier article by the present writer established, among 
other conclusions, (a) that the English Renaissance appre- 
hended in the Old Testament the presence of a prosodic science 
and (b) that this science was interpreted variously, as accen- 
tual and as quantitative. The purpose of the following study 
is to examine further the quantitative interpretation of Hebrew 
prosody: (1) to determine its sources; (2) to establish these 
sources as a palpable pre-Renaissance tradition; (3) to demon- 
strate their influences upon Renaissance criticism; and (4) 
finally, to clarify the Renaissance criticism itself. To accomplish 
these ends, the investigation confines itself to one quantitative 
pattern. The hexameter, which bears the preponderance of 
patristic and Renaissance reference, affords the best means of 
articulating the broken strands of this ancient but elusive tra- 
dition. To include a study of the many other metres, save for 
introductory and auxiliary purposes, were but needlessly to 
blur the already shadowy lines of development. Besides, as the 
following introduction suggests, the other measures share a 
kindred development. 

II 


The quantitative tradition of biblical prosody stems from 
Philo Judaeus and Flavius Josephus, both of the first century 
A. D. The writings of these Jews, rescued by the Church, pre- 
sent the sole direct characterization of the old Hebrew versifica- 
tion. The Rabbis of the second century, even though verse 
modelled upon the principles of Old Testament poetry was not 
long obsolete, paid no attention to metrical laws; contem- 
poraries of Philo and Josephus, however, were still writing in 
the traditional forms. These two authors, then, might have be- 
queathed to posterity the secrets of the formulae. But they 


1“ The Bible as Poetry in the English Renaissance: An Introduction,” JEGP 32 
(1933) . 447-80. 
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were writing for a Greek-reading public, either expounding 
Hebraic culture to a Hellenized Jewry or justifying it to a 
Graeco-Roman civilization. Thus, in attempting to translate 
the forms of Hebrew prosody into terms calculated to impress 
their readers, these repudiated Jews misled the Church, which 
accepted them as Fathers, into believing that biblical verse was 
classical in structure. The suggestions of Philo and Josephus 
crystallized into a patristic tradition; the Renaissance carried 
it on. 

The earliest reference to the quantitative structure of Hebrew 
verse is Philo’s. Of the Therapeutae, a contemporary sect of 
Jewish ascetics, Philo writes: 


date ov Oewpovor povov, GAAA Kal rovovow Jopata Kai Uuvous cis Tov Oedv 
8a mavroiwy pétpwv Kal peda@y, & pvOpois cemvorépois dvayKaiws yaparrovot.* 
kal érerta 6 pev avactas uvov Ade werompévov eis Tov Oedv, 7) Kawvov adTos 
TeTOLnKHS 7) apxaidv twa Tay mdAaL ToLnToy—péTpa yap Kal péAn KaTa- 
NeAoiract ToAAA exav TplpeTpr, mpoaodiov Tpvev, mapacrovdciwy, mapa- 
Bopioy, oracipov XopiKov oTpodais tohvatpogors ra Srapeperpypevor. 3 Mera 
88 70 Seimvov THV iepav ayovot mavvuxiba. dyerau be 4 mavvuxis Tov Tpomov 
TovTov* dvioraytat waves GOpdot, Kal Kata pécov TO aupmda.ov Svo yivovta: TO 
mpotov xopol, o pev avdpav, 6 8& yuvaikav* iyewov 8é Kal EEapyos aipetrar 
kal’ éxdtepov évtiotatds Te Kal éupedotatos. ita dover memornuevous 
duvous eis TOv Oedv woAAois péTpols Kal péAEoL, TH pev GuVNXOUVTEs, TH SE Kal 
dvripwvors appoviats émixepovoporvtes Kal éropxovpevor, Kal éemBedLovres 
Tore pev Ta mpooddia, tore S& Ta oTdowa, otopds Te Tas ev yxopeia Kai 
dvtiotpopas movovpevor. eita Stav Exdtepos Tov xopov idia Kat Kal’ éavrov 
éoriaOn, Kabamep év tais Baxxeiats dxpdtov omdoavtes TOU Deodidrovs, dva- 
plyvevrat Kal yivovrat xopos eis €& dpdoiv, pipnua Tov mdAat ovordvTos Kate 
thy épvOpav Odracaav Evexa tov OavparovpynPévtwv éxei.* 


Thus, Philo bequeathes to the Church the impression that 
Hebrew verse is structurally classical: the Therapeutae prac- 
tised many varieties of metre and rhythm in honor of God; 
upon one sacred festival, two choruses, one of men, the other 
of women, sang together, now moving their hands and dancing 
to antiphonal harmonies, now moving in procession, now stand- 
ing still and performing all necessary strophes and antistrophes, 


*Philo Judaeus, “De Vita Contempliva,” sec. 3, Philonis, Alexandrini Opera 

. , ed. Cohn et Wendland, 1896-1930, 6. 53-4. I am greatly indebted to G. B. 
Gray, The Forms of Hebrew Poetry, London, 1915, for discussions of and references 
to Philo, Josephus, Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome, pp. 9-17 and 21-3. 

® Tbid., sec. 10, 6. 68. 
* Ibid., sec. 2, 6. 68-9. 
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and finally joining into one chorus, an imitation of that one, 
which in old time, was established by the Red Sea; * they sang 
original hymns or “ old ones composed by the ancient poets, 
who have left behind trimeters, processional songs, libation and 
altar hymns, and stasima, in well-measured and diversified 
strophes.” 

Josephus is even more specific : 

*AmpAdaypévos 8 78n modkepov 6 Aavidys Kai Kwddvov Kai Babeias droAatwy 
70 Aourov cipnvys, wdas eis Tov Oedv Kai Buvouvs ovverdgaro péTpov TorKidov* 
Tovs pev yap Tpiysetpous, Tos dé wevrapetpous ézoinoev.® 

The Psalms are in several kinds of metre, notably in trimeters 
and pentameters. Observe that Josephus has added to the 
trimeter one specific measure—and that he has attributed them 
to a specific body of biblical poetry. 

Origen, the first great Christian exegete, seizes upon the 
trimeter imputation of “a certain one,” surely Josephus, and 
initiates a new tradition by making the alternative metre of 
the Psalms, not the pentameter of his predecessor, but the 
tetrameter : 
ovtrw ye otixos éotiv’ oi yap map’ ‘“EBpaios orixor, ds Edeyé tis, Euperpol 
eiow . . . €v TpyeTpw . . . Kal TeTpapeTpw of Wadpol.” 


Eusebius corroborates this belief with his 


Reliqua vero carminum, apud eos genera, ex trimetris ac tetrametris 
versibus, pro linguae suae proprietate, conflata perhibentur,® 


and Jerome elaborates the trimeter and tetrameter ascriptions 
into a strophic organization, involving not only parts of the 
Psalms, but sections of Lamentations and Proverbs as well. In 
addition, he finds quasi-Sapphics and heroic verse: 


Ac prius quam de singulis disseram, scire debes, quatuor Psalmos 
secundum ordinem Hebraeorum incipere elementorum centesimum 
decimum, et centesimum undecimum, et hunc de quo nunc scribi- 


5 Possibly a reference to the “Hallel of Egypt,” psalms 113-8. All italics are 
mine. 

° Flavius Josephus, “ Antiquitatum-Judaicorum ” 7. 12. 3, Flavii Josephii Opera, 
ed. G. Dindorfius, Paris, 1845, 2 vols., 1. 270. 

7 Origen, scholion to Psalm 108. 1, Analecta Sacra, ed. Joannes Baptista Card. 
Pitra, Paris, 1876-92, 7 vols., 2. 341. 

8 Eusebius, “ Praepar. Evang.,” 11. 5; Patrologiae Graecae [hereafter referred to 
as P. G.], ed. J. P. Migne, Paris, 1857-66, 21. 854, Latin rendering. 
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mus, et centesimum quadragesimum quartum. Verum debes scire in 
prioribus Psalmis, singulis litteris singulos versiculos, qui trimetro 
iambico constant, esse subnexos. Inferiores vero tetrametro iambico 
constare, sicuti et Deuteronomii Canticum scriptum est. In cen- 
tesimo decimo octavo Psalmo singulas litteras octoni versus se- 
quuntur. In centesimo quadragesimo quarto singulis litteris singuli 
versus gemini deputantur. Sunt qui et alios hoc ordine putent 
incipere, sed falsa eorum opinio est. Habes et in Lamentationibus 
Jeremiae quatuor Alphabeta, e quibus duo prima quasi Saphico 
metro scripta sunt: quia tres versiculos qui sibi connexi sunt, et ab 
una tantum littera incipiunt Heroici comma concludit. Tertium 
vero Alphabetum trimetro scriptum est, et a ternis litteris, sed 
eisdem terni versus incipiunt. Quartum Alphabetum simile est 
primo, et secundo. Proverbia quoque Salomonis extremum claudit 
Alphabetum, quod tetrametro iambico supputatur, ab eo loco in 
quo ait: Mulierem fortem quis inveniet.® 


Jerome generously embroiders the fabric woven by his prede- 
cessors; this new creation, in turn, strongly affected Renais- 
sance criticism. For the present, two passages, the first with a 
possible and the second with an indubitable influence, must 
suffice. Implicit here are the techniques of the choral and non- 
choral odes with many varieties of metrical pattern. 


Quod si cui videtur incredulum, metra scilicet esse apud Hebraeos, 
et in morem nostri Flacci, Graecique Pindari, et Alcaei, et Sappho, 
vel Psalterium, vel Lamentationes Jeremiae, vel omnia ferme Scrip- 
turarum cantica comprehendi, legat Philonem, Josephum, Origenem, 
Caesariensem Eusebium; et eorum testimonio me verum dicere 
comprobabit.”” 


Again Jerome writes: 


Denique quid Psalterio canorius, quod in morem nostri Flacci, et 
Graeci Pindari, nunc iambo currit, nunc Alcaico personat, nunc 
Sapphico tumet, nunc semipede ingreditur? Quid Deuteronomii et 
Isaiae cantico pulchrius? Quid Salomone gravius? Quid perfectius 
Job? Quae omnia hexametris et pentametris versibus, ut Josephus 
et Origenes scribunt, apud suos composita decurrunt.* 


Lodge echoes: 


[ David’s] vayne was in imitating (as S. Ierom witnesseth) Horace 
Flaccus, and Pindarus: sometimes his verse runneth in an Iambus 


® Jerome, “ Epistola ad Paulum,” Patrologiae Latinae . . . [hereafter referred to 
as P. L.], ed. J. P. Migne, Paris, 1844-80, 22. 442. 3. 

10 Jerome, “In Librum Job (Praefatio),” Scripturae Sacrae Cursus Completus 
., ed. J. P. Migne, Paris, 13. 275. Cf. also P. L. 28. 1082. Italics are mine. 
11 Jerome, “ Praefatio in Librum II Chronicorum Eusebii,” P. L. 27. 223. 
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foote, anone he hath recourse to a Saphic vaine, and aliquando 
semipede ingreditur. Ask Iosephus and he wil tel you that Esay, 
Iob, and Salomon voutsafed poetical practises, for (if Origen and 
he fault not) theyre verse was Hexameter and pentameter.’* 


This introductory sketch has demonstrated, then, (1) that 
the English Renaissance ascribed quantitative verse to various 
parts of Scripture—thus far, Psalms, Lamentations, Proverbs, 
Isaiah, Job and the Song of Deuteronomy; (2) that the 
authority for these ascriptions (on Lodge’s testimony) resides 
in Josephus and the Fathers—Origen and Jerome—and (on 
Jerome’s testimony) also upon Philo and Eusebius, the histori- 
cal line of development thus being Philo and Josephus to 
Origen to Eusebius to Jerome; (3) that the quantitative 
formulae are multifarious—trimeters, tetrameters, pentameters, 
Horatian forms, quasi-Sapphics, Sapphics, Alcaics, Pindarics, 
and, finally, hexameters. Indeed, so great was the diversity of 
measures “found ” here that one critic, though he objected to 
the classical imputations, wrote as late as 1619 that 


Such is the Variety of Measures among the Hebrewes, that it hath 
beene a great cause why the Scansion of their Verse is harde to bee 
found out."* 


Eighteen years later, Gomarus, a celebrated Hebraist, analyzed 
according to his own prosodic postulates, a staggering variety 
of quantitative patterns with a bewildering number of varia- 
tions of the normal line.“* In truth, so many are the theories 
and so great is the confusion that it is the rare exception for 
Renaissance criticism with even moderate consistency to asso- 
ciate a given poem with a unique quantitative metre. The 
hexameter, however, bears to certain poems an association 
sufficiently pervasive to justify the belief that it was widely 
recognized as the metrical formula of these poems. An examina- 


*2 Thomas Lodge, “ Defence of Poetry,” Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. Smith, 
1. 71. Neither Josephus nor Origen, so far as I can find, makes such hexameter 
or pentameter ascriptions. Jerome misquotes or wrongly ascribes, or uses a variant 
text. Obviously, as a comparison of the language shows, Lodge is merely echoing 
Jerome. 

*8 George Wither, A Preparation to the Psalter, Spenser Society, No. 37, Man- 
chester, 1884, p. 58. 

** Franciscus Gomarus, Davidis Lyra . . . , Lugduni Batavorum, 1637, pp. 25-7 
et passim. Cf. “The Bible as Poetry in the English Renaissance,” JEGP 32. 476-7. 
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tion of this association will show the sources and the currency 
of the tradition. 
Il 


The hexameter in some form was imputed in whole or in part 
to nine books and poems of the Old Testament. The heroic 
material of some of these poems probably influenced certain 
of the ascriptions. Milton’s comment on Job* proves that 
criticism had “ discovered ” the epic in biblical literature. The 
extent of such epic association is as yet uninvestigated; yet it 
would seem that Moulton’s theory of the isolated epic or 
“ Ballad ” and possibly even the organic plot type or “ Epic ” *° 
in its generally accepted sense was foreshadowed by Renais- 
sance implication. For certainly Renaissance criticism did at- 
tribute to certain heroic portions of the Old Testament the 
metre of the classical epic. 

The hexameter is also the metre of classical didactic and 
gnomic poetry.’ This fact may also explain the association of 
the hexameter with Holy Writ. Nurtured on the illusion that 
scriptural poetry bore a close relationship to classical poetry,** 
the Renaissance might well have believed that the didactic and 
gnomic Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, consisting “ of observations 
relative to human life and character,’ and “expressed com- 
monly in a short, pointed form,” *® ran in hexameters. Job, 
the third of the Wisdom books, is didactic and, according to 
Milton, epic.”° 

Finally, the hexameter, because of its constituent dactyls and 
spondees, lends itself admirably to religious poetry. “ Dactyls 
are a solemn and slow measure and are, therefore, used 
(especially in choric poetry) to denote an exalted, God-trusting 
state of mind, or to express warnings with solemn earnestness 


1° Cf. note 56; also passage to notes 62 and 63. 

1°R. G. Moulton, The Literary Study of the Bible, New York, 1899, pp. 235-6; 
ef. also pp. 227-50 and 516-8. 

17 J. H. Schmidt, An Introduction to the Rhythmic and Metric of the Classical 
Languages, tr. from the German by J. W. White, Boston, 1883, p. 83. 

18 Cf. Erasmus, Googe, Lodge, Sidney, Harvey, Wither, Sherry, Milton, Jonson, 
Smith, Gomarus, etc. in “The Bible as Poetry in the English Renaissance: An 
Introduction,” JEGP 32, in passages to notes 4, 20, 30-6, 48, 53, 61-9, 71. 

1S. R. Driver, An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, New 
York, 1916, p. 394. 
2° Cf. note 56; also passages to notes 62 and 63. 
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. . . Spondees . . . are the measures used in religious hymns, 
extremely measured and slow, to which they are even better 
adapted than dactyls.” ** 

It is a reasonable presumption, then, that the heroic, didactic 
and gnomic contents of the Old Testament influenced the belief 
that the classical line most intimately associated with such 
matter and the feet best adapted to such exalted strains were 
used by the Hebrew poets as well.” 


IV 


Though the Bible has no pure verse epic, it does possess 
poetry of action presented by verse narration and description, 
celebrating heroic achievement—with God as the epic figure. 
Two of these little isolated “ epics,” “ ballads,” if you will, are 
associated with the hexameter. 


Tue Soncs or Moses 


Moses had been termed a poet early in critical history. Philo 
had ascribed to him a knowledge of the whole science of rhythm, 
harmony and metre.”* It was Josephus, however, who made 
him a practitioner of the hexameter in the Song (Exodus 15) 
after the miracle at the Red Sea: 


‘ ied 2 Or > \ ‘ > , , ‘ ~ > , > , 
kal Mwions odnv eis tov Oeov éyxapiov TE Kal THs EdpevEelas EvXapLOTiay TeEpt- 
, , , , 9 
éxovoav év eLapetpw tovw ovvrTiPnow."* 


On one other occasion, too, Moses wrote “a hexameter poem, 
left in a sacred book ” (Deut. 33) : 


, / ; =~ , a] , ~ J 
"Exeita moinow éédpetpov adrois dvéyvw jv KatadéAourev ev TO BiBdALw 
~ c ~ / , ~ , sy , ‘ 
TO lep>, mpoppnow mepiexovoay Tov égopevov, Kal? qv yéyove mavTa Kat 
‘ > ~ , 5 
yiverar, pydev éxeivov SinpaptyKdtos THs dAnOeias.”® 


*1 Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 28-9. 

*2 Cf. note 28, Googe’s and Isidor’s belief that the biblical authors were the first 
to use the hexameter. It was even supposed that verse originates in the Bible. 
Cf. Wither, p. 65: “I beleeue that those Verse-haters who oppose such as by the 
example of their first Author, etc.” Indeed, the very art of all poetry originates in 
Scripture: cf. Milton, P. R. 4. 331-8; cf. Jonson, “ Timber,” Critical Essays of the 
Seventeenth Century, ed. Spingarn, 1. 51: “... Poesy .. . had her Originall from 
heaven, received thence from the ’Ebrewes, and had in prime estimation with the 
Greeks, transmitted to the Latines and all the Nations that profess’d Civility.” 

*8 Philo, “ De Vita Moysis” 1. 5; ed. cited, 4. 125: dppuods wey oby Kal yewuerplay 
Thy Te pvOuKhy Kal Gpuorikhny kal werpikhy Oewpiay, . . . 
4 Josephus, “ Ant. Jud.” 2. 16. 4; ed. cited, 1. 77. 
25“ Ant. Jud.” 4. 8. 44; ibid., p. 146. 
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Such designations, misrepresenting while they commended a 
Hebraic art to a Greek-reading public, planted the seed of a 
Mosaic hexameter tradition. 

To the verse of the “ Song of Exodus ” I find neither patristic 
nor Renaissance critical reference; yet there is not the slightest 
doubt that the dictum of Josephus was known and credited and 
circulated in the Renaissance. Witness Thomas Lodge. Some 
twenty-three years after the publication of his “ Defence of 
Poetry,” he translated the works of Josephus, which, save for 
his Rosalynde, was probably his most popular book; it was 
reprinted after 1602, in 1609, 1620, 1632, 1640, 1655, 1670, 1683 
and 1693.2 Lodge rendered the passage about the “Song of 
Exodus ” in unequivocal terms: 


Moses likewise composed an Ode in Hexameter verse, containing 
the prayses of God, and a thanksgiving for the fauour he had done 
vnto them. All these things have I particularly declared, according 
as I have found them in holy Scriptures.”7 


Were Josephus known in no other form (which is incredible) 
Lodge’s translation was sufficient to circulate the belief that 
the “Song of Exodus” was a hexameter poem. What more 
natural than to believe that the hexameter, the earliest of 
metres, clothed the first song of this earliest of poets? °° Was 
not this poem an ode of triumph, epic in theme—reciting God’s 
destruction of the enemy, His guidance of Israel until the settle- 
ment in Canaan and the establishment of a sanctuary—and 
heroic in imagery—depicting the annihilation of the Egyptians 
and deliverance of the Chosen People? Was this indeed not an 
epic poem “ long before . .. Homer ” in the very measure used 
by that poet? 


°° The Famous and Memorable Workes of Josephus, A Man of Much Honour 
and Learning Among the lewes. Faithfully translated out of the Latin and French 
by Tho. Lodge, Doctor in Physicke . . . 1609. This is the edition I have used. 
Cf. N. B. Paradise, Thomas Lodge, New Haven, 1931, p. 167, for the matter of 
publication and popularity of this work. 

** Ibid., p. 52. Italics are mine. Cf. Josephus, passage to note 24. 

°° Barnaby Googe quoted in Warton, Hist. of Eng. Poetry, etc., London, 1775-81, 
3 vols., 8. 451: Isaiah, Lamentations, the poems of Solomon, David’s Psalms, and 
Job “ were written by the first auctors in perfect and pleasaunt hexameter verses.” 
Isidor, “ Etymologiarum,” Lib. I., in Migne, P. L. 82. 119, not only places the 
hexameter as the first verse but Moses as its first practitioner: “ Omnibus quoque 
metris prius est. Hoc primum Moyses . . . longe ante Pherecydem et Homerum. . . . 
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Turning to the “ Song of Deuteronomy ” we find fuller docu- 
mentary evidence of a hexameter tradition issuing from Jose- 
phus. Again, of course, the theme is heroic—the rescue of 
Israel by God’s grace at a time of impending destruction. 
Origen, the earliest of the Fathers to write of Hebrew verse, 
says that “the verses among the Hebrews, as a certain one 
[indubitably Josephus] has said, are measured; the Song of 
Deuteronomy is in hexameters. . . .” *® He explains the differ- 
ence between the Hebrew verses and the corresponding Greek 
verses in the Septuagint (the only plausible interpretation of 
the first sentence of the succeeding passage) as the fault of the 
translators who misapprehended the structure of the Hebrew 
stichos.*° 

Eusebius goes further in identifying the verse of the “ Song 
of Deuteronomy ” with the Greek hexameter: 

Habent illi quoque opera sua versuum numeris comprehensa, cujus- 
modi est magnum illud Mosis carmen, . . . quod . . . eo versuum, 


quod heroicum Graeci vocant, genere continetur. Quippe hexa- 
metris syllabarum sedecim ambo constare dicunt.** 


The verse is the heroic verse of the Greeks; it has a measure 
of sixteen syllables, presumably four dactylic and two spondaic 
feet. Eusebius’ authority for the sixteen syllables is purely 
speculative.*? It was neither Josephus nor Origen, and it could 
hardly have been his Jewish contemporaries. Possibly the 
notion is his own. 

The testimony of Jerome presents an arresting example of 
our heavy dependence upon patristic sources in reconstructing 
Renaissance criticism. Indeed, it establishes the occasional 
validity, nay the necessity, of regarding certain of these sources 
as current Renaissance criticism, even when direct Renaissance 


2° Origen, Analecta Sacra 2. 341: of yap map’ ‘EBgaios orixor, ws edeyé Ts, 
éuperpol elow: év ébapérpw .. . ) év TH Aevrepovoulw won... . 

8° Tbid.: ol orlxou ody, of map’ ‘EBpalos, érepol eloww mapa rods map’ huiv, ’Eav 
Odd\wuev évOdde Typhoat, rovs arixovs oovmer, “ Maxdpror of duwyor év 650, ol 
mopevouevor €v vouw Kupiov.” Kai otrws dpxoueba Sevrépov rov ééys: loréoy rolvuy 
Gre of “EXAnves of Epunvedoayres reroujkace Tov map’ ‘EBpaios orixov év rovovrors 
dbo (as [6] rovro dvriypapov ypayas olovel merolnke thy adpxhy Tov orixou per’ 
éxOéoews) - Tov 5 Soxovvres Se’repov, wh SvTa SevTepov, dAAA Aetwpa Tov mporépov 
per’ alcOnoews: Kal rovTo memoinxerv éml Sdov Tov prod, 

81 Eusebius, “ Praepar. Evang.,” 11. 5; P. G. 21. 854. 

5? pact your in the original Greek. 
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reference to such sources is wanting. Secular reference to 
Hebrew versification, we know, is (with a few notable excep- 
tions) scanty, brief, and fragmentary, because in most cases it 
appears not for its own sake but as an accessory to some ex- 
trinsic consideration, usually a defense of poetry; hence, 
patristic allusion in such criticism must be and is scant. Yet it 
is a literary commonplace that patristic commentary was an 
open book to Renaissance scholarship. The conclusion is there- 
fore irresistible that the fortuitous ripples of patristic com- 
mentary (on scriptural prosody) in the Renaissance current is 
evidential of a deeper stream that never reaches the surface. In 
other words, Renaissance criticism knew more than the record 
indicates. 

The relationship of Lodge and Wither to Jerome clearly 
illustrates this fact. Jerome, citing Josephus and Origen, main- 
tains that the “ Song of Deuteronomy ” was composed at least 
partly in some form of hexameter : ** 

Quid Deuteronomii et Isaiae cantico pulchrius? Quid Salomone 
gravius? Quid perfectius Job? Quae omnia hexametris et penta- 


metris versibus, ut Josephus et Origenes scribunt, apud suos com- 
posita decurrunt.** 


This dictum appears in Tudor-Stuart criticism first in Lodge: 


Ask Iosephus and he wil tel you that Esay, Job and Salomon 
voutsafed poetical practises, for (if Origen and he fault not) theyre 
verse was Hexameter and pentameter.*® 


Lodge’s challenge is obviously but a borrowing from Jerome: 
a sentence immediately preceding, omitted from the quotation 
above because of its irrelevancy to the “ Song of Deuteronomy,” 
acknowledges the authority of Jerome and follows him almost 
literally ;*° the metres in both passages are identical; the 


°° Tf the implications of his comment on the hexameters of Job (cf. section 6) 
be applied to all poems in the present passage, which includes Job, the hexameter 
of the “Song of Deuteronomy ” is not rigidly classical. 

54 Jerome, “ Praefatio in Librum II Chronicorum Eusebii,” P. L. 27. 223. 

°° Lodge, “ Defence,” Eliz. Crit. Essays 1. 71. 

8° Cf. the first sentence, “ [Dauid’s] vayne was in imitating (as S. Ierom wit- 
nesseth) Horace Flaccus, and Pindarus: sometimes his verse runneth in an Iambus 
foote, anone he hath recourse to a Saphic vaine, and aliquando semipede ingredi- 
tur” with Jerome’s first sentence, “ Denique quid Psalterio canorius, quod in morem 
nostri Flacci, et Graeci Pindari, nunc iambo currit, nunc Sapphico tumet, nunc 
semipede ingreditur,” P. L. 27. 223. 
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poems are identical; Lodge even copies Jerome’s seeming 
error *’ in citing Josephus and Origen as authorities for his state- 
ment. (It must be remembered that Lodge is writing in 1579, 
twenty-three years before the publication of his translation of 
Josephus). Indisputably, then Jerome is Lodge’s direct, un- 
qualified source in this passage. Yet accepting Lodge, as we do, 
without examining his source, we never suspect that he believed 
the “ Song of Deuteronomy ” to be a hexameter poem; for he 
does not include this poem in his list, identical in every other 
respect with Jerome’s. His omission of Jerome’s “Quid Deu- 
teronomii . . . pulchrius ” cannot be laid to deliberation. His 
slavish dependence in every other detail is proof positive that 
he was relying entirely upon Jerome at this time. Patently, the 
omission was accidental: it was due either to an oversight in 
transcription or to the familiar Renaissance habit of quoting 
from memory. Certainly Lodge (and inferentially many 
others) knew and accepted Jerome’s pronouncement about the 
poem in question, even though the patristic reference never 
rises to the surface of Elizabethan criticism. Such a reference 
flows in that deeper stream of which I have spoken. 

Wither is another case in point. Like Lodge, he does not 
mention the “Song of Deuteronomy”; but he does cite the 
treatise containing the hexameter ascription to that song.** He 
has no reason to include the poem in question, for he is con- 
cerned solely with the Psalms, which he is translating, and with 
the authority of Jerome * that they are composed of hex- 
ameters and pentameters. Yet it cannot be doubted that 
Wither was familiar with the Hieronymian declaration con- 


®7 To my best belief, neither Josephus nor Origen ascribes these metres to these 
poems. Of course, there is always the possibility that a variant text accounts for 
every case of faulty ascription or misinterpretation which I note, but even in 
Lodge’s own translation of Josephus twenty-three years later, I find no reference 
to the hexameters or pentameters of Solomon, Isaiah, or Job. The allusion to 
Solomon’s poetry is “He composed also a thousand and fiue hundred bookes of 
odes and canticles, and thirtie thousand bookes of Parables and Similitudes . . .” 


p. 194; to Isaiah, “ This Prophet truly divine . . . is accounted . . . to haue left 
in writing all that which he hath prophecied . . .” p. 247. I find no reference to 
Job. 


88 Wither, p. 59: “Teron. in Praef. in Chron. Euseb.” 

8° Tbid., “S. Hierome saith he hath founde in some Psalmes Hexameters, and 
Pentameters.” Cf. passage to notes 52-3 for a consideration of Wither’s ascription 
of the hexameter to the Psalms. 
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cerning the hexametral character of the “Song of Deuteron- 
omy.” Again the proof lies in the underground patristic stream. 
However, we are not entirely reduced to proof by implica- 
tion. Lodge, almost a quarter of a century after his “ Defence,” 
writes definitely of the “Song of Deuteronomy ” and quotes the 
authority of Josephus. Translating Josephus’ account of 
Deuteronomy 33, he writes: 
He read also vnto them a Poeme of size measures (which hee had 
enregistred in the holy booke) contayning a prediction of things 


to come, according to which all things haue and doe fall out, with- 
out varying any waies from the truth and verity.” 


Though he does not actually use the technical “hexameter,” 
his quantitative interpretation is obvious enough. He is trans- 
lating the Greek é&dyertpov, which in the earlier song of Moses, 
he had rendered “ hexameter.”’ Surely his readers, remembering 
the earlier “ hexameter,” interpreted his “ six measures ” in the 
quantitative sense. 

Another writer, the great humanist and stimulator of seven- 
teenth-century scholarship, G. J. Vossius, evidences the con- 
tinuation of the quantitative tradition of the “ Song of Deuter- 
onomy.” He too specifies the “Song of Deuteronomy ”’; and he 
invokes not only Josephus and Jerome, but Origen as well: 


Quomodo canticum Mosis posterius . . . ad hexametrum accedit, 
ut Josephus, Origenes, & Hieronymus, putarunt.** 


It is beside the present point that Vossius attacks the ascription 
of the hexameter to this song. This matter I shall discuss in an 
examination of the general reaction to the quantitative inter- 
pretation of biblical prosody in the Renaissance. The significant 
point is this: that the tradition of Josephus, Origen and Jerome 
with respect to this poem was still current in the day of Vossius. 

What of Eusebius, the missing patristic link between Origen 
and Josephus? Once again we must sound the underground 
current. Wither writes: 


If they [those who believe verse unfitting for sacred things] never- 
theless doubt it, they haue the testimony of Iosephus, Origen, 


“Lodge, . . . Workes of Josephus ..., p. 98. Italics are mine. Cf. Josephus, 
passage to note 25. 

“1G. J. Vossius, “ De Artis Poeticae Natura, Ac Constitutione,” 13.2, pp. 30-1, 
De Rhetorica, De Poetica, De Artium et Scientiarum Natura ac Constitutione, 
Amsterdam, 1697. 
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Eusebius, Hierome, and the best of the Primitive Ages to witnesse 
it that the Bible has portions in verse.*? 


There is no textual reference here to the “Song of Deuter- 
onomy ” or to the hexameter measure. But the marginal cita- 
tion ** gives almost conclusive evidence that the “ testimony of 
. .. Eusebius ” to which Wither alludes includes the hexameter 
reference to that poem. Thus Eusebius takes his place with 
Josephus, Origen, and Jerome as an integral part of the Renais- 
sance record. 

Finally there is the testimony of Isidor’s Etymologiae. This 
medieval repository of classical learning, still highly esteemed 
in the Renaissance schools,** informed its readers that the quan- 
titative hexameter 


Omnibus quoque metris prius est. Hoc primum Moyses in cantico 
Deuteronomii longe ante Pherecydem et Homerum cecinisse pro- 
bat. Unde et apparet antiquius fuisse apud Hebraeos studium 
carminum quam apud gentiles.** 


This means that countless Renaissance readers were persuaded 
by Isidor that not only was the “Song of Deuteronomy ” 
written in classical hexameters, but that it was the first of all 
poems written in that metre or in any other metre—“ long be- 
fore Pherecydes and Homer.” This unqualified contention, 
added to the Renaissance citations of Josephus, Origen, and 
Jerome, insures the certainty of a wide-spread belief among 
Renaissance readers that the “Song of Deuteronomy ” was a 
hexameter poem very much like those of the Greeks and the 
Romans. 


V 


Tue Psautms 


The Psalms were intimately associated with the heroic. In- 
deed, the general theme of the whole body of Psalms was 
regarded as epic: 


“2 Wither, p. 58. Wither’s marginal citation, “ Euseb. in praep. Liber 11, cap. 8” 
undoubtedly includes the hexameter reference in his own edition. In both Migne 
and Wither the book cited is Book 11; only the chapters differ. 

*8 The Catholic Encyclopedia, 8. 187-8. The Etymologiae was printed ten times 
between 1470 and 1529, and was imitated copiously by other writers. 

** Tsidor 82. 119. 
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These sacred poems, these psalms, sing of the blessed man, Christ, 
—of his birth, his death, his descent into hell, his resurrection, his 
ascent into heaven, his return to judge the earth. . . .* 


This conception of the Psalms as an esoteric, allegoric, prophetic 
epic *° of Christ’s life, culminating in the triumph of Chris- 
tianity, extended even into the later Renaissance.*’ Whether 
this association influenced the ascription of hexameters to the 
Psalms is speculative; quite reasonably, it might have. What- 
ever be the case, the fact remains that Psalms as a unit—the 
whole book—was regarded by one critic, at least, as completely 
hexametral : 


The Psalter of Dauid . . . [was] written . . . in perfect and pleas- 
aunt hexameter verses.*® 


The italicized words are significant. The verse is not simply a 
measure of six feet; it is a perfect measure of six feet. It applies 


*© Petrarch, “On the Nature of Poetry,” Petrarch, The First Modern Scholar and 
Man of Letters, ed. Robinson and Rolfe, N. Y., 1898, p. 264. 

‘© This conception embraces such earlier Renaissance epic ingredients as the con- 
centration of illustrious actions about an illustrious person, the most illustrious of 
all epic figures, the differentiation from tragedy in the happy conclusion and the 
unlimited scope of the action and from simple narrative by the grandiosity of 
design, “the imitation of a number of attendant or dependent acts, leading from a 
beginning to a suitable end,” and above all, the treatment, according to the 
Tassonian precept, of the history of Christianity as opposed to pagan history. Cf. 
Trissino, Capriano, and Tasso in Spingarn, A History of Literary Criticism in the 
Renaissance, N. Y., 1899, pp. 109 and 120. 

“Wither, pp. 77-8: “Can we be delighted to heare a Heathen Poet sing a 
fabulous story of Hercules, their great Champion (whose valour neuer befitted vs) 
how hee went downe to hell, and by force brought thence the Lady Proserpina, 
whom the Prince of that infernall Region had rauished? And can we not take as 
great pleasure to hear the diuine Muse of this heauenly Poet, sing in a true Historie, 
how for the benefit of all men (euen for vs) Christ our farre more victorious Cap- 
taine descended into the lowest depths, for the saluation of our soules; and hauing 
subdued death, and hell, delivered that faire Ladie the Church from being rauished 
by the Prince of Darkenesse? Doth it affect vs to heare but the bare relation, how 
Orpheus, the Thracian Poet, so preuailed among the vnmerciful Inhabitants of Hell, 
that by the power of his Charmes, he brought his wife Euridice from those vnpleas- 
ant shades? And can we sit vnmooued when the thrice excellent of Poets 
repeats vnto vs the very songs themselues, wherewith the inspirer of all excellencie 
did himseif rauish heauen, earth and hell? and in spite of the strongest manacles 
of sinne, death, and the Diuell, brought his Spouse, our Mother, from the tyranny 
of Sathan? Or is it possible we should take pleasure to read how Amphion, with 
the Musicke of his Harpe, drew stones and trees together, for the building of 
Thebes? And yet we, more dull than either those stones and trees, sit insensible 
of the Melodie his Harpe makes, who charmed Spirits, and drew together materials 
for the building of New Ierusalem? ” 

“° Googe, in Warton, History, 3.451. Italics are mine. 
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not only to isolated poems; it embraces the whole Book of 
Psalms. 

Googe invokes no authority here, but it is possible that he 
unconsciously misinterprets Jerome. Googe’s list of poets, in 
addition to David, includes Isaiah, Solomon, and the author of 
Job.° This corresponds, like Lodge’s statement previously 
noted, to Jerome’s list.°° But Jerome’s “ Quae omnia hexa- 
metris . . . apud suos composita decurrunt ” does not include 
the Psalms, mentioned in his first sentence.*' It includes, as 
Lodge saw, Isaiah, Solomon, and Job (and, as he and Googe 
failed to note, “ The Song of Deuteronomy”). The Psalms in 
general, according to Jerome, if I read him correctly, are only 
“in morem nostri Flacci, et Graeci Pindari, nunc iambo currit, 
nunc Alcaico personat, nune Sapphico tumet, nunc semipede 
ingreditur.” A superficial reading or a reliance upon memory, 
however, might invest the “Quae omnia ” of the last sentence 
with a retroactive and an inclusive signification, embracing the 
Psalms as well. This method of quotation, particularly in the 
interest of point-making—e. g. “perfect hexameters ’”— (none 
of the sources I have found makes such an absolute claim) 
may account for the omission of Jerome’s pentameters. 

It is impossible to estimate the pervasiveness of the belief 
that the whole Book of Psalms was hexametral. Googe merely 
evidences the existence of such a belief—nothing more. Nor is 
it possible to generalize upon the extent of the conviction that 
if the complete book was not hexametral at least some parts 
were. It is certain, however, that the retroactive, inclusive 
interpretation of Jerome’s “Quae omnia” circulated such a 
misapprehension. Wither writes: 


S. Hierome saith he hath founde in some Psalmes, Hexameters, 
and Pentameters.*” 


The appeal to the authority of Josephus must have fortified 
this conviction : 


Josephus indeede writes, that Dauid composed . . . diuerse Odes 
and Hymnes, in various kindes of verse; among which there were 


*° Ibid.; cf. note 28. 

5° Cf. passages to notes, 11, 12, 34 and 35, and note 36. 
51 Cf. passage to note 11. 

5? Wither, p. 59. 
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some of fiue, and some of six feete: But that Hee or S. Hierome 
imagined them to be Hexameters and Pentameters, according to 
the fashion of the Greeke and Latine Measures, I shall hardly 
belieue. I rather thinke their meaning was, that they founde Verses 
of so many Syllables, or such as might in some other respects be 
answerable vnto them. For the Iewes themselues will not acknowl- 
edge any such kinde of Verse to bee among them.** 


Wither’s very anti-classical interpretation of the putative 
ascriptions of Josephus ** and Jerome, the two great patristic 
authorities, discloses a lingering mediaeval tradition that por- 
tions of the Psalms were written in quantitative hexameters. 
Finally, Eusebius, cited previously by Wither,*™ testifies to 
the heroic hexameter verse of one specific “ epic ” Psalm: 
Habent illi quoque opera sua versuum numeris comprehensa, cujus- 
modiest ... psalmus . . . Davidis centesimus decimus octavus, . 
[qui] . . . eo versuum, quod heroicum Graeci vocant, genere 


continetur. Quippe hexametris syllabarum sedecim ambo constare 
dicunt.5° 


This is an unqualified statement: a measure of sixteen syllables, 
which the Greeks called heroic verse. Small wonder that later 
seventeenth century criticism fell upon the quantitative legacy 
of the Fathers. Yet Josephus, Jerome, and Eusebius were not 
lightly to be denied in the earlier Renaissance. 


VI 


JOB 


The interlinking of the hexameter and Scripture extends to 
Job, possibly because of the didactic and the epic associations 
of the book.®® Such associations, at any rate, must have made 


58 Ibid. The attack by Wither, Scaliger, Vossius and others upon the quantitative 
tradition will be the subject of a future study. 

54 Another example of careless quotation. Josephus writes “pentameters and 
trimeters,” not “ pentameters and hexameters.” Cf. passage to note 6. For verifi- 
cation, cf. Lodge’s translation, Workes of Josephus, ed. cited, p. 183: “Dauid.. . 
composed Odes and hymnes in praise of God, in diuers kindes of verse: for some 
are of three, other some are of fiue measures.” 

558 Wither; cf. note 42. 

55» Eusebius, 21. 854. 

56 Milton, “ Reason of Church Government,” Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century, 1.196: “That Epick form whereof . .. the Book of Iob [is] a brief 
model.” Cf. also passages to notes 62 and 63 following. The didactic function of 
Job is self-evident. Cf. passages to and notes 17, 18 and 21. 


6 
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credible the medieval contribution to the Renaissance. For 
Job, according to a patristic tradition, was not only a hexam- 
eter poem—a definitely “ classical” hexameter poem, “ run- 
ning in dactyls and spondees”’; with the “Song of Deuter- 
onomy ” it was the first of hexameter poems, “long before 
Pherecydes and Homer.” 


Omnibus quoque metris prius est. Hoc primum Moyses in cantico 
Deuteronomii longe ante Pherecydem et. Homerum cecinisse pro- 
bat. Unde et apparet antiquius fuisse apud Hebraeos studium 
carminum quam apud gentiles. Siquidem et Job, Moysi tempori- 
bus adaequatus, hexametro versu dactylo, spondeoque decurrit.*" 


One early Elizabethan appears to have been influenced by this 
dictum ; for he writes: 


The book of Hiob [was] written by the first auctor(s) in perfect 
and pleasaunt hexameter verses.*® 


A later critic, stemming directly from another source, Jerome, 
finds the hexameter to be at least one of the metres of Job: 


Iob .. . voutsafed poeticall practises for ... [his] verse was 
Hexameter and pentameter.*® 


Ultimately all these declarations issue from Jerome—Isidor’s 
included. 

Unless Jerome is self-contradictory, which is not impossible, 
his pentameter reference in the quoted “ Praefatio in Librum II 
Chronicorum Eusebii” cannot include Job.°* He may have 
meant that some of the poems in his list were written in pen- 
tameters and others in hexameters. Job may have been meant 
as one of the hexameter poems, and Lodge, if he knew Isidor’s 
pronouncement and another, more extended treatment of 
Jerome on Job, may so have interpreted this passage. For the 
great mediaeval authority in a detailed analysis of Job elim- 


60 


57 Tsidor 82. 119. 

58 Googe in Warton, History 3.451. 

5° Lodge, “ Defence,” Eliz. Crit. Essays 1. 71. Cf. passages to notes 35-7 for 
Lodge’s blind adherence to Jerome. 

°° Cf. passage to note 9 where the “Song of Deuteronomy ’ 


is said to be written 


in iambic tetrameter, and passage to note 11, where the same poem is said to be 
hexameter (or pentameter, or both). 
°* Cf. passage to note 11: 


“ ” 


. .. Quae omnia hexametris et pentametris versibus . . . 
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jnates all other patterns save the hexameter. First, in one brief 
passage, he writes of Job: 


Prosa incipit, versu labitur, pedestri sermone finitur.” 


Such a structure—prose beginning, verse body, and prose con- 
clusion—he elaborates in this way : 


A principio itaque voluminis usque ad verba Job, apud Hebraeos 
prosa oratio est. Porro a verbis Job, in quibus ait: 
Pereat dies in qua natus sum, 
Et nox in qua dictum est: Conceptus est homo 
usque ad eum locum, ubi ante finem voluminis scriptum est: 
Idcirco ipse me reprehendo, 
Et ago paenitentiam in favilla et cinere, 


Hexametri versus sunt, dactylo spondeoque currentes, et propter 
linguae idioma crebro recipientes et alios pedes non earundem syl- 
labarum, sed eorundem temporum.™ 


According to this arrangement, 3. 3 to 42. 6 inclusive is con- 
stituted of hexameters with dactylic, spondaic and other feet 
of the same “times”; the preceding and succeeding material, 
but three and a half chapters of forty-two, is prose. Could this 
structure—a prose beginning or prologue, if you will, a prose 
ending, and a hexameter poem—have influenced Milton’s con- 
ception of Job as a brief model of the epic? (This is a purely 
incidental and conjectural matter; but it is a challenge to 
investigation.) 

Isidor’s “ hexametro versu, dactylo spondeoque decurrit ”’ is 
a striking analogue if it is not, as is virtually certain, a direct 
iteration of his predecessor’s “ hexametri versus sunt, dactylo 
spondeoque currentes.” Such patristic corroboration, with the 
further fortification of contemporary Renaissance scholarship, 
must have persuaded many to the belief that Job was a species 
of hexameter poem. 

Jerome, however, does not clothe Job with the purely classical 
hexameter, as he understood that pattern. He means rather, I 
believe, a hexameter “rhythm.” A previous study “* suggests 
that a distinction, starting with Philo, was made between 
Hebrew “metre” and Hebrew “rhythm” or “numbers.” 





*? Jerome, “ Epistola ad Paulinam,” P. L. 22. 546. 
°8 Jerome, “In Librum Job (Praefatio),” Scripturae Sacrae . . . 13. 274-5. 
°*“ Tremellius, Sidney and Biblical Verse,” MLN 49 (1934). 149. 
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Jerome is one of those who poses these two terms against each 
other.® There is no evidence that he was influenced by Quin- 
tilian’s sharp dichotomy between “rhythm ” and “ metre,” ® 
but he suggests a kindred distinction in Job, even though he 
does not poise the terms. At least, and this is more important, 
a Renaissance nurtured on Quintilian and but superficially ac- 
quainted with Hebrew could well have interpreted Jerome 
through the Quintilianic rules; for hexameter “rhythm,” a 
strict adherence to the total time of the foot unit but not the 
order of the syllables, permits a freedom of structure that 
might help explain to the uninitiate the irregularity of the 
“Hebrew hexameter.” “ Hexametri versus sunt, dactylo spon- 
deoque currentes” in itself imposes no rigid order upon the 
dactylic and spondaic units. What follows, “ propter linguae 
idioma crebro recipientes et alios pedes non earundem syllaba- 
rum, sed eorundem temporum,” definitely releases the units 
even from the necessity of running in dactyls and spondees, 
provided they have the dactyl-spondee time quantity. This 
means that an unrestricted interjection of the ascending 
anaepest among the descending dactyls in addition to the 
indiscriminate use of spondees would form a “rhythmical ” 
as opposed to a strictly metrical hexameter; for it “is of 
no moment to the rhythm whether the dactyl has the first 
or the last syllables short; .. . the rhythm measures merely the 


°° Jerome, “Epistola ad Marcellam,” P.L. 22.434: “Quidam diapsalma com- 
mutationem metri dixerunt esse; ... Sunt qui rythmi distinctionem.” 

°° Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory 9.4. 46-50, tr. J. S. Watson, London, 1856, 
2. 222-3: 
. .. though both rhythm and metre are composed of feet, they nevertheless have 
several points of difference; for rhythm, that is numbers, consists of lengths of 
times; metre, besides length, requires the time to be in a certain order... Rhythm 
lies either in feet having two parts equally balanced, as the dactyl, which has one 
long syllable equal to two short . . . or in feet that have one part consisting of two 
times and another of three, as the first paeon, . . . or in feet in which the one part 
is double of the other, as the iambus, which is formed of a short and long syllable, 
or the trochee, which is the reverse. The same feet are used in metre, but there is 
this difference, that it is of no moment to the rhythm whether the dactyl has the 
first or the last syllables short; for the rhythm measures merely the time, its object 
being that the space from the raising to the lowering of the voice be the same. The 
measure of verses is altogether different; for there an anapaest or a spondee cannot 
be put for a dactyl nor can a paeon begin or end with short syllables indifferently . .. 
Rhythm has indefinite space, metre definite; metre runs on in a certain circle, 
rhythm flows on as it has commenced, as far as the .. . point of transition to 
another kind of rhythm. 
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time, its object being that the space from the raising or the 
lowering of the voice be the same,” whereas “the measure 
[metre] of verses is altogether different, for there an anaepest 
or a spondee cannot be put for a dactyl.” Such a “ rhythmical ” 
hexameter, a promiscuous succession of rising anaepests, falling 
dactyls, and spondees, could of itself have rationalized for the 
Lodges of the period the irregular flow of the Hebrew “ hexam- 
eter ” of Job. 

But Jerome adds an even greater release from the quantita- 
tive hexameter pattern to make credible this Hebrew hexam- 
eter. At times, the “rhythm” of Job (and here the author 
calls it “ rhythmus ”) is rhythm in the loosest meaning of the 
term: here even the foot-quantity is not observed: 


Interdum quoque rhythmus ipse dulcis et tinnulus fertur numeris 
lege metri solutis: quod metrici magis quam simplex lector 
intelligunt.® 


To the simple reader (simplex lector) such a hexameter rhythm 
is unintelligible. Since only the “ metrist ” can follow this 
looser rhythm and since the rest of Job is hexametral in a 
stricter sense of observing the total time of the component 
feet, this assumption of the Hebrew hexameter takes on a 
probability little short of certainty. Those, like Lodge, who 
accepted Jerome without question—either because they knew 
no Hebrew or because they had but a superficial or at best an 
unprofessional knowledge of the language—must have been 
persuaded that Job bore a definite, if a qualified, resemblance 
to the quantitative hexameters of classical poetry. 

Finally, Jerome actually finds learned Renaissance corrobo- 
ration and approval in the work of the celebrated Mercerus, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at Collége de France, a Hebraist 
“so famous that the Jews went to hear him and owned that 
he understood Hebrew the best of any man of that age,” ** and 
quite probably one of those unidentified “ learned Hebricians ” 
whose researches into biblical prosody such critics as Sidney, 
Harington, and the author of The Arte of Poesie give evidence 


*? Jerome, “In Librum Job (Praefatio),” Scripturae Sacrae . . . 18. 275; also 
P.L. 28. 1082. 

°° Dupin in A New General Bibliographical Dictionary, London, 1857, ed. H. G. 
Rose, 10.103. Cf. also Grande Dictionnaire, Universel Du XIXF Siécle, ed. 
Larousse, Paris, 1874, 11. 57. 
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9 


of following.” Franciscus Gomarus, a later Hebraist of note, 
presents us with an excerpt of Mercerus’ corroboration of 
Jerome’s views on Job: 

Quemadmodum prae ceteris, magnus ille Mercerus; cujus in Com- 
mentarius in Iobum, cap. 3. memorabilis extat oratio. Sic enim ait: 
“(Pereat dies) Hic est initium metrorum Iobi, usque ad versiculum 
sextum capitis XLII, infra ... propterea, &c. Conatus sum 
(iuxta ea, quae monet Hieronymus) multos versus ad dimensionem 
pedum revocare. Sane plerosque dimensus, hexametros esse com- 
pert: verum ubi pro dactylo & spondeo, passim alij pedes, iuxta 
linguae idioma (ut dicebat Hieronymus) occurrunt. Multi sunt 
versus spondaici & primus statim, qui desinit . . . procreatur 
=” 


By actual scansion, we see, Mercerus verifies Jerome’s dactylic- 
spondaic hexameters. Furthermore, he corroborates—* dicebat 
Hieronymus ”—his predecessor’s “ propter linguae idioma cre- 
bro recipientes et alios pedes,” by a parallel “ passim ali} pedes, 
iuxta linguae idioma occurrunt.” Jerome’s “non earundem 
syllabarum, sed eorundem temporum ” he omits, possibly be- 
cause the exceptions to the 4/8 time unit are too numerous 
under his system of scansion to admit of this modification. But 
he elaborates Jerome’s reference to the spondees with “ multi 
sunt versus spondaici ” and he offers the first sentence, Job 3. 2, 
as an illustration of one of the many spondaic verses, postulat- 
ing his scansion upon two rules of Vatablus, his predecessor in 
the chair of Hebrew at Royal College: 

Accepi D. Vatablum (laudandae memoriae) rationem intellexisse 
versuum omnium Iobi & Psalterii, & quosdam Canones, ad facilius 
eorum rationem intelligendam, praescripsisse, ut: quod nulla sit 
Hebraeis positio: quod Sceva, ne geminum quidem, pro aliquo 


computetur: & alia huiusmodi: quae speramus aliquando pro- 
ditura.” 


The validity of Vatablus’ laws—that [quantity by] position is 
non-existent in Hebrew and that the “ Shewa ” is non-vocalic— 
and of Mercerus’ scansion of the Hebrew upon the basis of these 
postulates is not our present concern. It is sufficient that a 


°° Sidney, “An Apology for Poetry,” Eliz. Crit. Essays 1.155; Harington, “A 
Brief Apology for Poetry,” ibid. 2.207; Arte of Poesie, ibid. 2.10. 

7° Mercerus, Commentarius in lobum from Davidis Lyra, 1637, pp. 15-6. The 
dots indicate omission of the Hebrew. 


Ibid. 
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professional contemporary Hebraist of note justifies for the 
Renaissance by putatively scientific means the general conten- 
tion of Jerome and Isidor of Seville. 


Vil 
IsAIAH, SOLOMON, JEREMIAH 


Jerome, putatively authenticated by Josephus and Origen, 
ascribed hexameters to the “Song of Isaiah,” ** and Lodge, 
echoed him: 

Ask Iosephus and he wil tel you that Esay, Iob and Salomon vout- 


safed poetical practices, for (if Origen and he fault not) theyre 
verse was Hexameter and pentameter.”* 


Which of the songs Lodge understood by Jerome’s allusion, it 
is impossible to ascertain; possibly it was the famous “ Song of 
the Vineyard,” possibly another. It is even likely, judging from 
Lodge’s context, that the writer had forgotten the exact state- 
ment of Jerome “* and was assuming the whole or many parts 
of Isaiah to be written, at least partially, in hexameters. Cer- 
tainly Lodge says nothing of “ songs,” and unquestionably his 
contemporary readers who were unacquainted with either Jose- 
phus, Origen, or Jerome, or who did not know or had forgotten 
the passages in question, understood the famous critic, sup- 
ported by patristic authority, to mean a considerable portion 
of Isaiah. From just such inexact quotation do new creeds oft 
arise. 

Googe clearly means the whole book, and without the quali- 
fications of the pentameter. Googe is already suspect of mis- 
interpreting Jerome;*° whatever be his source, he believes 
Isaiah to be completely and perfectly hexametral : 


The diuine and notable Prophecies of Esay . . . were written... 
in perfect and pleasaunt hexameter verses.”° 


72 Cf. passages to notes 11 and 34. It is impossible to determine from the context 
whether he meant the pentameters to refer to all or only some of the poems in the 
list. 

78 Lodge, “ Defence,” Eliz. Crit. Essays 1.71. Cf. notes 34-7 and passages related 
for the treatment of Lodge’s adherence to Jerome. Italics are mine. 

74 Cf. his omission of the “Song of Deuteronomy ” from Jerome’s list, notes 34-7 
and passages related. 
°° Cf. passages to notes 49-51. 
7° Googe in Warton, History 3.451. 
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The books of Solomon, on the ground of genre, might easily 
be associated with hexameter. Their didacticism is self-evident ; 
even the lush Song of Songs was rationalized into a “ continued 
Allegorie of the Mysticall loue between Christ and _ his 
Church.” Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are, moreover, gnomic.” 
The Song of Songs, like the Idyls of Theocritus and Vergil’s 
Bucolics, was regarded as pastoral : 

The Scripture also affords us a divine pastoral drama in the Song of 
Salomon, consisting of two persons and a double Chorus, as Origen 
rightly judges.”® 

If Jerome needed such credibilization these links with the 
classical genres employing the hexameter would have furnished 
it for Lodge, who echoes: 


Salomon voutsafed poetical practises (for if Origen and he 
[Josephus] fault not) ... [his] verse was Hexameter. .. .*° 


Jerome’s indefinite “ Quid Salomone gravius . . . hexametris et 
pentametris versibus ” ** quite reasonably implies all of Solo- 
mon—Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, and Proverbs; Lodge’s 
equally indefinite ascription may be similarly interpreted and 
probably was so interpreted by his followers—with the full 
assurance that Josephus, Origen, and Jerome were his authori- 
ties. Googe, whether he was influenced by Jerome or not, seems 
to interpret his source in the same way: 


... the Songs and Ballades of Solomon . . . were written . . . in per- 
fect and pleasaunt hexameter verses.*” 


“ Ballade,” spelled variously, meant in Tudor times, in addition 
to “song,” “a proverbial saying, usually in the form of a 
couplet.” ** Googe could hardly have meant “ songs ” here; he 


7? Henry Peacham, “The Compleat Gentleman,” Critical Essays of 17th Cent. 
1.118. Of course, this idea is a Renaissance commonplace. 

78 Cf. notes 17 and 19 and passages related. 

7° Milton, in Critical Essays of 17th Cent. 1.196. 

5° Lodge, “ Defence,” Eliz. Crit. Essays 1.71. Again, one cannot say whether the 
pentameter is meant to include Solomon, either in Lodge or in Jerome. Cf. notes 
34-7 and passages related and note 70. 

8 Cf. passage to note 11. 

82 Googe, in Warton, History 3.451. 

88 NED gives the following examples of this use of the word: “1528 More 
Heresyes. 1. wks. 177/1 Than haue we well walked after the balade: . . . 1562 
J. Heywood Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 54 Spend and God shall send . . . saith tholde 
ballet, 1601. Shaks. All’s Well I. iii. 63 For I the Ballad will repeate, which men 
| ed 
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would have been merely repeating “ songs.” Moreover, there 
is only one group of songs in the Solomonic canon—the Song 
of Songs, otherwise known as Canticles. Googe’s “Songs” 
obviously reiers to Canticles; “ Ballades” must refer to the 
“ proverbial saying, usually in the form of a couplet.” Such an 
interpretation of “ Ballades” fits perfectly the sententious, 
aphoristic style of Proverbs, and particularly the distichal form 
in Chapters 10-22, where each verse contains a complete 
proverb of two parallel members, each in virtually the same 
number of words. This “ couplet ” structure is as apparent in 
the English translation as in the original Hebrew. 


Ecclesiastes, too, quite often falls into a rhythmic parallelism, 
frequently in the distichal, or in the English rendering, couplet 
form. The parallel structure of the verses of 1. 1-10, 15, 18; 3. 
1-8; 7. 1-9; 10; 11; 12. 1-8, is abundantly clear even in 
English translation. Even were the distichal form unrecogniz- 
able to Googe, the didactic, the gnomic character of the acute 
and pithy meditations on life and society brings Ecclesiastes as 
well as Proverbs within the category of proverbial or “ balladic ” 
literature. The couplet form, it will be remembered, is not a 
sine qua non of the type. It is safe to conclude, therefore, that 
Googe believed not only the Song of Songs, but Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes as well, to be written “in perfect and pleasaunt 
hexameter verses.” 

It is the same early Elizabethan who presents the clue to a 
hexameter association with the Lamentations of Jeremiah: 


The Lamentation of Jeremie . . . [was] written . . . in perfect and 
pleasaunt hexameter verses.” *4 


I have found no source for such an unqualified claim, but the 
suggestion again may stem from Jerome, with Elizabethan im- 
patience of verification and its honest passion for absolute 
values accounting for the distortion. Jerome writes that Chap- 
ters 1, 2 and 4 of Lamentations contain heroic verse at regular 
intervals : 

Habes et in Lamentationibus Jeremiae quatuor Alphabeta, e qui- 


bus duo prima quas Saphico metro scripta sunt: quia tres versi- 
culos qui sibi connexi sunt, et ab una tantum littera incipiunt 


8 Googe, in Warton, History 3. 451. 
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Heroici comma concludit .. . Quartum Alphabetum simile est 
primo, et secundo.*® 


Wither knew this contention and attacked it; not the heroic 
measure per se, but the whole conception of Jerome’s quasi- 
Sapphics, of which the heroic measure constitutes an integral 
part—the concluding part of each verse group.** This attack 
establishes a current acquaintance with Jerome‘s hexameter 
ascription to Lamentations; and though this champion of the 
accentual theory of biblical prosody did not accept the patristic 
dicta without examination, the Lodges and the Googes, either 
incapable of grappling with Hebrew metrics, or indisposed to do 
so, or even unconversant with the Hebrew language, un- 
doubtedly accepted the authority of this “ learned Hebrician.” 
In such circles lies the greatest influence of Jerome and his 
predecessors and successors in promulgating a belief in the 
quantitative structure of biblical verse. 


VIiil 


To recapitulate. (1) The quantitative hexameter in classical 
or modified form was ascribed partly or completely to nine 
books and poems of the Old Testament: The Song of Exodus, 
The Song of Deuteronomy, Isaiah, Job, The Psalms (Psalm 
119 in particular) , Lamentations, The Song of Songs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Proverbs. (2) The Renaissance sources are pseudo- 
patristic and patristic: Philo and Josephus originated the quan- 
titative tradition; the patristic successors, Origen, Eusebius, 
Jerome, and Isidor extended and embroidered their sugges- 
tions. (3) Jerome was the most prolific mediaeval critic of 
biblical prosody and wielded the greatest influence in the 
Renaissance. (4) Renaissance clues are few and slender, but 
passages from Googe, Lodge, G. J. Vossius, Wither, and John 
Le Mercier (Mercerus) show the crystallization of the patristic 
tradition of quantitative hexameters. (5) In the case of Mer- 


85 Jerome, “ Epistola ad Paulam,” P. L. 22. 442-3. 

8° Wither, p. 59: “S. Hierome saith . . . that in the Lamentations he discouered 
Quasi Sapphica, as he tearmes them. And I thinke they be but as it were Sap- 
phickes: for all the reason which I can perceiue hee giueth, is the tripling of the 
Verse, and the beginning of euery three with the same letter of the Alphabet : to wit, 
the first three with Aleph, the second three with Beth &.” The reading in Migne 
is “ quasi Saphico ” not “ quasi Sapphica,” as Wither reads it. 
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cerus, we found a professional Hebraist examining the verse 
structure of Job and discovering, in corroboration of Jerome, 
many measures in hexameters. (6) In fine, Renaissance opinion 
was deeply moulded by the patristic heritage, and through its 
own misinterpretation, careless reading, and its spacious imagi- 
nation, extended the patristic meanings beyond their original 
implications. It was not until the seventeenth century that an 
accentual school, numbering among its adherents Augustinus 
Steuchus, J. J. Scaliger, G. J. Vossius, and George Wither, arose 
to attack this quantitative tradition of trimeters, tetrameters, 
pentameters, Sapphics, quasi-Sapphics, Alcaics, Pindarics, and 
hexameters.*’ This reaction in criticism will be the subject of 
a future study. 


New York University 


87 Cf. summary of introduction. 








CHAPMAN’S REVISIONS IN HIS ILIADS 
By Puytuts BartLett 


The object of the present study is to throw light on Chap- 
man’s method of translation as revealed by the revisions which 
he made in his text of the Jliads. Though a study of these 
revisions does not yield the satisfying spectacle of an artist 
steadily advancing along determined paths in the mastery of 
his art — he wavers back and forth too much — it does let us 
see what, in general, he aimed at, and affords a real revelation 
of the man as well as the artist. 

Various editors of the text of Chapman’s Homer have noted 
the fact that the translator did a good deal of revising in the 
course of the publication of his work, but no one, so far as I 
know, has performed the fairly arduous task of preparing a 
detailed survey of these revisions on the basis of which one 
may examine the development of Chapman’s attitude towards 
his art. Harry Morgan Ayres pointed out in an article for the 
New York Nation, 1917, that an examination of the first two 
editions is fundamental to the preparation of an accurate text 
of the poem. He took the trouble of counting the number of 
changes through the different editions, noted the character of 
some of them, and suggested the proper method of editing a 
text, with the object of eliminating misprints which become 
conspicuous only after an examination of the various editions.’ 

In order to make clear the sequence of Chapman’s revisions, 
it is necessary briefly to review the history of the poem’s pub- 
lication. Seaven Bookes of the Iliades were printed by John 
Windet in 1598. They were the first two books and the seventh 
through the eleventh, but they were numbered consecutively. 
The book is dedicated to the Earl of Essex. It is a miserable 
piece of printing, so inaccurate that Chapman feels called upon 
to make covert apology for it in his Preface “'To the Reader.’ 
Later in the same year when Windet printed Achilles Shield, 


1The Shakespeare Head Press claims to have prepared such a text in its recent 
publication of the translation: Whole Works of Homer, 1930-1, 5 vols. This edi- 
tion is limited and sells at fifteen guineas. It is not provided with an apparatus 
criticus, and hence is no help to a study of this sort. The text prepared by the late 
Professor Rouse for the Temple Classics remains the most accurate version in gen- 
eral circulation. My readings from the 1611 (the final) edition are taken from this 
text. The readings of 1598 and 1609 are taken directly from the original editions. 
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an extract from Book 18 of the Iliad, Chapman complains 
vindictively in his Preface “ To the Understander ” that the 
translation of the Seaven Bookes had been hard hit by his 
critics. 

For eleven years he published no more Homer. Then 
appeared the Twelve Bookes of his Iliads. This book, printed 
for Samuel Macham, is undated and is often catalogued as of 
1610. I think, however, that it can safely be dated a year 
earlier. It cannot have been published before 1608, since one 
of the dedicatory sonnets was addressed to the Lord Treasurer, 
Salisbury, which office was conferred on him May 6, 1608. 
On November 14 of that year Windet transferred the rights of 
the Seaven Bookes to Macham. The Epilogue of that obscure 
poem the Euthymiae Raptus: or the Teares of Peace makes it 
equally certain that the Twelve Bookes could not have been 
published later than 1609. This poem was entered on May 4, 
1609, and was published in the same year. It is dedicated, like 
the 7'welve Bookes, to Prince Henry, and the Epilogue begins: 

Thus shook I this abortive from my brain; 
Which, with it, lay in this unworthy pain: 

Yet since your Homer had his worthy hand 
In venturing this delay of your command, 

To end his Iliads; deign (great Prince of men) 
To hold before it your great shield; and then 
It may, do service, worthy this delay, 

To your more worthy pleasure; and I may 
Re-gather the spersed fragments of my spirits, 
And march with Homer through his deathless merits, 
To your undying graces. 


Since the Twelve Bookes was the first volume of Chapman’s 
“Homericall labours ” dedicated to the Prince, I take his 
apology for having postponed the completion of the work as 
clear evidence that the Twelve Bookes antedates the Euthy- 
miae Raptus, and, unless it was published within a month of 
the transference of the rights, must certainly have appeared in 
1609. 

The complete and final edition of the Iliads appeared proba- 
bly two years later in folio printed for Nathaniell Butter (by 
Richard Field). It is undated, but is registered on the 18th of 
April, 1611. Happily, we can dismiss from consideration the 
“two folios” punctiliously referred to by most editors. The 
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Iliad which composes half of the Whole Works of 1616 (the 
“1st folio”) is in fact a re-issue of the left-over leaves of this 
edition of 1611; the “ 2nd folio ” of the Whole Works includes 
a reprint of this edition, the left-over leaves of the Iliad having 
run out before those of the Odyssey, and can be placed on 
evidence of type and ornament at a date probably soon after 
Chapman’s death, which occurred in 1634.2. The slight varia- 
tions in this folio, noted by Rouse, are printers’ errors or 
emendations. 

In preparing the edition of 1609, Chapman revised, in whole 
or in part, 356 lines of his previous translation: 122 in the first 
two books up to the catalogue of ships which he left untouched, 
234 in Books 7 to 11. The few lines which he omitted alto- 
gether are included in this count. 

The lines he omitted are, perhaps, the most interesting 
feature of his revision. Chapman’s translation of Homer is, 
to say the least, free. Phrase on phrase occurs which has no 
counterpart in the original. Most of these, in common with 
the great body of Elizabethan verse translations, are, as Mr. 
Lathrop has so amply pointed out in his recent book,* simply 
the expedients for filling up a line of verse too long for the 
ready conveyance of the classic hexameter. It will be remem- 
bered that Chapman’s translation of the Iliad is in the four- 
teener. The exigencies of the couplet and the length of verse, 
then, account immediately for most of his rhetorical redun- 
dancies. But he has made other additions to the original, 
sometimes to the length of several lines, which represent the 
responsibilities he felt as an interpreter of Homer rather than 
as a technician of meter. Frequently he feels a passage or 
phrase to be obscure and proceeds to incorporate in his verse 
an explanation that shall make explicit the meaning which he 
has found implicit in Homer. 

Considering first the revisions that he made for the edition 
of 1609, we find that twice he has cut out interpolations which 


2 W. W. Greg, in his catalogue of the Capell Collection in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, was the first to point out that this reprint was much later than usually 
believed. He dated it about 1640, and named Thomas Harper as the most likely 
printer. Mr. Ferguson, the distinguished bibliographer of Quaritch, dates it, from 
the condition of the ornaments, about 1635. 

8 Translations from the Classics into English from Caxton to Chapman, 1477-1620, 
Univ. of Wis. Studies in Lang. and Lit., 1933. 
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in 1598 he had lifted from notes in the text he was using: the 
Graeco-Latin version supplied with ample commentaries by 
Johannes Spondanus.* One of these occurs during the fight 
described in Book 8. Teucer has shot a second arrow at 
Hector, whom he longs to wound: “ but still it went amiss.” 
So says Homer, and so Chapman. Whereupon he adds four 
lines in exculpation of Teucer’s failure, tempted by the ex- 
planatory note in Spondanus.° 

Not by his want of archerie, but Jove protected him, 

Who that day would not have him hurt, but grac’t in everie lim, 
Yet for his skill sake other men, he bound in endles sleepes,*® 

A general more then troupes of men, instinct of deitie keepes. 


These lines he properly omits in 1609. 

In another place he has evidently been troubled by what 
seems to be a scientific inaccuracy in one of Homer’s similes. 
At the beginning of Book 9, perturbed by the Trojan exploits 
of the day before, the Greeks meet in puzzled conclave, sitting 
sadly. Agamemnon too is sad, and rises among them to speak, 
shedding tears as a fountain of black water that pours down 
from a steep rock its dark water." Chapman’s attention was 
arrested, like other readers before him, by the colour of the 
water to which Agamemnon’s tears seemed so inaptly to be 
compared. It may be remarked in passing that the easily shed 
tears of the Homeric heroes were always a trouble to him, as 
they had been to so many commentators. He is ever anxious 
to ascribe them to sympathy for some general woe rather than 
to any private agony. His most triumphant vindication refers 
to Achilles’ weeping in Book 1, where he appends a note, 
gleaned largely from Spondanus, but with the addition designed 
to clinch the case: “ I oppose against Plato, only one precedent 
of great and. perfect humanity (to whom infinitely above all 
other we must prostrate our imitations) that shed tears, viz., 
our All-perfect and Almighty Saviour, who wept for Lazarus.” 


*Homeri Quae Extant Omnia . . . Basiliae, 1583. 

5P. 141, “Quod Teucer ab Hectore aberret, non existimo ipsius iaculandi imperi- 
tiae tribuendum, sed aut Hectoris dexteritati petitiones illas declinantis, aut Deorum 
maximé uerd Iouis auxilio: qui, ut iam saepius dictum est, eim ei hodietno die 
decus & gloriam concedat, n6 patitur ut ei vulnus aliquod infligatur. 

°sleepes] sheepes 1598. Doubtless a misprint. Cf. Iliad 8. 300-2, and 8. 261, 
Temple Classics. 

* Cf. Iliad 9. 14-5. 
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He has, therefore, double reason to pause over this passage, 
and in 1598, thus translates: 


They sadlie sate, and he arose; who feeling al their feares 

Was not ashamde with kinglie ruth to shew his woes in teares, 

And as out of a lofty rocke a spring powres blackish streames, 

(By nature blacke as water is though brightned with the beames) 

The Sun of his faire light injects, so Agamemnon mournde: 

And sighing deeplie, thus he breathde his griefes that inward 
burnde.® 


Here we have an apology for the tears and an explanation of 
the black water to which they are compared. Looking down 
the page in Spondanus, we find this same explanation quoted 
in the Greek from Didymus, and translated: “Natura nigra 
est aqua, sed solaribus radiis spendescit.” ° In 1609, both ad- 
ditions are expurgated. 


They sadly sate. The king arose, and pour’d out tears as fast 
As from a lofty rock a spring doth his black waters cast. 


Thus we see two notes from the French commentator insidiously 
injected into the translation of 1598, and—in 1609—abandoned 
for the sake of greater fidelity to Homer. 

Another type of embellishment in the translation which a 
reader soon learns to recognize as characteristic of Chapman is 
the conceit or play on words. His delight in the jugglery of 
words was his most “ fatal Cleopatra,” the fault in his trans- 
lation most deplored by Arnold and others of his literary critics. 
He never got over it. Occasionally, however, in his revising, he 
must have been aware of the inappropriateness of such play, 
for we find some of these additions struck out. Thus the 
“tempte our contempte no more,” *° addressed by Agamemnon 
to Chryses, the Priest, is dropped in 1609, and in 1611 accu- 
rately reinstated in the simpler: Incense me then no more.” 

But more interesting is a curious figure that occurs farther on 
in Book 1. Achilles has just told Agamemnon that he can well 
afford to relinquish the maiden, Chryseis, without demanding 
recompense from the rest of the Achaians. 


® Cf. 9. 13-8, Temple Classics. 
° Op. cit., p. 150. 
191.32. Reprint of first two books in R. H. Shepherd, Chapman’s Homer. 
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The king replide, be not deceyved nor thinke though thou art 
strong 

And godlike framde, thou canst perswade my patience to my wrong 

Or that thy feet into thy breath can transmigrated bee 

To passe me with thy sleightes as well as in outrunning mee.” 


What is Chapman about with this uncouth transmigration? 
Homer wrote simply: “ Not in this wise, strong as thou art, O 
godlike Achilles, beguile thou me by craft; thou shalt not out- 
wit me nor persuade me.” ** Here is a nice illustration of Chap- 
man’s endeavour, by means of a conceit, to convey the exact 
shade of meaning he thinks he finds in Homer. The verb that 
allured him was apépxouar; literally, to pass or go by, some- 
times used for outstrip, but here with a figurative meaning of 
overreach or outwit. The literal meaning of this verb must 
immediately have suggested to his mind the regular epithet of 
Achilles—swift-footed. This superior qualification of Achilles is 
then, he apparently decides, what Homer wishes swiftly to con- 
vey. Why not, then, we may ask, as swiftly translate with the 
simple and obvious word, outstrip? Well, for one thing, this 
word was a fairly new one in Chapman’s day (1580, NED) and 
might not have been a ready part of Chapman’s vocabulary, 
and for another—here is a blessed opportunity for a figure of 
speech. Hence the wild transmigration of Achilles’ feet into his 
breath. It must have seemed a little wild, even to Chapman, 
for in 1609 he puzzles over the passage again and decides that 
the verb has nothing to do with Achilles’ leg motion, and can 
most properly be rendered: outgo. But outgo in what? He 
does some more thinking about the relative position of the two 
men. Agamemnon is the greater king, a fact which is constantly 
being borne in on Achilles. Therefore, outgo in power. Hence 
we have in 1609 the following translation: 
nor think thy private force 


(Godlike Achilles) can outgoe the free, and publique course, 
In which, Heaven set my eminent power. 


Advancing two years to the rewriting of 1611, we find him for 
a third time held up by the same verb. Here he sees it again 
more as he did in 1598 with the implication of the swift feet, 


** 1, 182-4, ibid. 
* Cf. Iliad 1. 181-2. 


7 
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but in the verb outrun finds a simpler means of conveying his, 
or Homer’s idea. 

‘Do not deceive yourself with wit,’ he answer’d, ‘ God-like man, 
Though your good name may colour it; tis not your swift foot can 


Outrun me here; nor shall the gloss, set on it with the God, 
Persuade me to my wrong... .’ 


Nor does this end our observations on this short passage. 
Chapman has done long since with his transmigration, he has 
abandoned the subsequent notion of contrasting Achilles’ pri- 
vate with Agamemnon’s public force, but what is this about 
Achilles’ name colouring his wit, and the God setting a gloss 
upon it? It derives from the Greek phrase, aya0es wep édy, in 
1598 translated: “though thou art strong.” But the prime 
meaning of aya@ds is good, and again Chapman decides to ren- 
der faithfully his original! Instead of adopting the common use 
of the word when applied to men by Homer, valiant or brave, 
he reverts to the good, and asks himself in what respect Aga- 
memnon would be likely to find Achilles good. The answer is: 
apart from his swiftness of foot, in name only. He is born of a 
goddess and depends on this fact for giving colour to his wit 
which already has a superficial lustre added to it from his 
heavenly parentage. So, in his effort to be true to an implicit 
meaning which, supersensitively, it may be said, he smells out 
in Homer, he at three different times adds three separate images 
to the simple two lines of Greek, none of them warranted, but 
all explicable. Over the course of years he has rung his changes 
on the verb, 7apépyoua , and, we may be sure, enjoyed the occu- 
pation. Whatever we may think of the poetic result, we cannot 
doubt that Chapman had what is popularly called “a feeling 
for words,” and where he came upon a Greek word that aroused 
a peculiarly sharp feeling, he set himself the problem of retrac- 
ing for his reader that feeling even if it took him a line or two 
so to do. 

When we come, however, to a technical rather than an imagi- 
native type of revision, we can see at a glance what the poet is 
about. Diction was his trial as well as his delight. As Mr. 
Ayres pointed out in his article previously mentioned, a num- 
ber of Chapman’s revisions are made with the end of simplifying 
his vocabulary. That in 1598 he had been attacked by his 
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critics for the obscurity of his diction, we know from his furious 
retort prefixed to Achilles Shield. 

For my variety of new words, I have none ink-pot I am sure you 
know, but such as I give passport with such authority, so significant 
and not ill-sounding, that if my country language were an usurer, 
or a man of this age speaking it, he would thank me for enriching 
him. Why, alas, will my young master the reader affect nothing 
common, and yet like nothing extraordinary? Swaggering is a new 
word amongst them, and round-headed custom gives it privilege 
with much imitation, being created as it were by a natural Pros- 
opopeia without etymology or derivation; and why may not an 
elegancy authentically derived, and as I may say of the upper house, 
be entertained as well in their lower consultation with authority of 
of Art, as their own forgeries licked up by nature? 


He proceeds to call the Understander to witness that other lan- 
guages had enriched themselves from the Hebrew and the 
Greek, and that Chaucer “had more new words for his time 
than any man needs devise now.” He refuses to tremble before 
the arrogant cries of a “ frog-pool ” of critics, 

but the satisfaction and delight that might probably redound to 
every true lover of virtue, I set in the seat of mine own profit and 


contentment; and if there be any one in whom this success is 
enflowered, a few sprigs of it shall be my garland. 


The aspersions to which he refers were, it is true, cast at his 
epistles dedicatory, but his desire to enrich his mother tongue 
with “ upper house ” words bears fruit throughout the whole of 
his translation. Bears flowers, I should say, to use his own 
figure. I have gathered a garland of some size, but only a few 
specimens of the words toned down in his revisions engage us 
here. 

Most of these, it must be admitted, are not original inven- 
tions; their novelty lies rather in the use to which they are put. 
In spite of the boldness with which, in 1598, he had stood up 
for his rights, in 1609 when he reread his translation he seems 
to have recognized the awkwardness of many expressions and 
turned them into simpler English. In these novel expressions, 
which were a constant blemish to his early work and frequently 
to his later, we have the best vindication of those critics who so 
infuriated him by maintaining that he turned his Homer into 
English from the Latin rather than the Greek. The source of 
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all the most curious is found in the word-for-word Latin trans- 
lation printed parallel with the Greek in Spondanus.** Hunting 
up these words in the massive and obscurely printed volume of 
Spondanus is something like hunting for a needle in a haystack, 
but here are a few of them. In Book 8 we find the question: 
“Why are ye thus excruciate?”** Cur sic cruciamin. The 
now obsolete use of excruciate as a past participle is dropped in 
1609, the question being much more naturally phrased: “ Why 
do you thus torment yourselves? ” Towards the end of the 
same book we have the phrase: “ Cruent spoil.” Spolia cruenta 
auferam.®> The adjective, cruent, a rare word in Chapman’s 
day and now long obsolete, is replaced by bloody in 1609. In 
Book 9, Nestor coached the ambassadors in all fit courtesies 
that their honours might “ inflect exempt cides.” '* Almost 
incomprehensible I find that! The Latin gives us: Eniti ut 
flectant eximium Pelidem." We now understand the exempt 
to have been suggested, and half created, from eximium, the 
inflect from flectant, here turned to a new use. In 1609 the 
exempt is changed to “ enrag’d,” the inflect to “ reflect”: “ re- 
flect enrag’d cides,” a partial improvement. Farther on, 
Achilles answers Odysseus: 
Divine Laertes’ son, 


Tis requisite I should be short, in refutation won 
Of thy grave speech.'® 


An awkward phrase, in refutation won, though refutation is an 
acceptable word. Again we find that it has been caught up 
from the Latin: Oportet quidem iam oratione praecisé re- 
futare,’® quite a different matter when used as a verb. In 1609 
Chapman sees that he has used the word obscurely, and the 
lines are rewritten: 


18 Schoell, Etudes sur l’Humanisme Continental en Angleterre a la Fin de la 
Renaissance, p. 152. “... ce traducteur latin ce n’était pas Spondanus, comme 
Yimagine Chapman, mais |’ Italien Andreas Divus, dont la traduction latine littérale, 
publiée en 1537 & Venise et & peine modifiée, reparut dans une multitude d’éditions 
de I’ Iliade pendant tout le cours du XVIe siécle.” 

+4 Cf. 8.394, Temple Classics; Spondanus, op. cit., p. 145. 

15 Cf. 8.472, Temple Classics; Spondanus, op. cit., p. 147. 

° Cf. 9.180, Temple Classics. 

*7 Cf. Spondanus, op. cit., p. 156. 

+8 Cf. 9.297-9, Temple Classics. 

1° Cf. Spondanus, op. cit., p. 160. 
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Tis requisite I should be short, and show what place hath won 
Thy serious speech. 


Perhaps these five illustrations will suffice to show the way 
in which Chapman kept his eye on the Latin version before 
him, caught up suggestions from it for the enrichment of his 
translation, and later in rereading his first Homeric translation 
had enough poetic sense to appreciate the bizarre way in which 
they had intruded. 

A second technical consideration in the revision of 1609 was 
the regularizing of metre. In the rough version of 1598, Chap- 
man had introduced trochees into many lines initially. This 
irregularity he must subsequently have found unpleasant, for 
I count at least thirty lines which he revised primarily, or solely, 
for the sake of the metre. Thus: “Giving his smotherde anger 
air; which gifts did not assuage ” *° is turned, “ His smother’d 
anger giving air; which gifts did not assuage.” We need not 
multiply examples. In fact, the one place where he is still con- 
tent to use a trochaic foot is in the appearance at the beginning 
of a verse of a proper name: such as, Hector, or Pelops. 

So much for the revisions made for the Twelve Bookes of 
1609. The general tendency of this revision was, as we have 
seen, in the direction of greater clarity : uncouth words replaced 
by simpler ones, the metre made smoother. Some outright ad- 
ditions made to the text in 1598 have been deleted, but are 
compensated for by additions in other places. We may add that 
Agamemnon’s character is at times made more kingly, but, in 
the interest of space, we must pass over this point, and con- 
centrate our study of Chapman’s treatment of character on 
Achilles. We shall shortly have occasion to observe the diffi- 
culties with which the translator was confronted in his inter- 
pretation of this hero’s actions. 

The work which Chapman did for the edition of the complete 
Iliads of 1611 is not a revision at all, but a rewriting. There are 
a few, completely minor and insignificant changes of phrase, 
most of them misprints, in Books 7 through 11, but the first 
two books are completely rewritten up to the catalogue of ships. 
At this point, therefore, we drop our examination of the later 
books, and concentrate on the first two. It would appear that 


°° Cf. 9.560, Temple Classics. 
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Chapman was dissatisfied with the cursory revision of these 
books which he had done in 1609, and didn’t even bother to 
consult that version when he came to do the work over again. 
He had his first version of 1598 in front of him as well as his 
Spondanus, but the second edition was shoved aside. Whereas 
a number of phrases with which he is pleased are caught up 
from the Seaven Bookes,” there are none from the Twelve.” 
Chapman himself makes the following statement about his 
preparation of this final edition. 


This first and second book I have wholly translated again; the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth books deferring still imperfect, 
being all Englished so long since, and my late hand (overcome with 
labour) not yet rested enough to refine them. Nor are the wealthy 
veins of this holy ground so amply discovered in my first twelve 
labours as my last; not having competent time, nor my profit in 
his mysteries being so ample, as when driving through his thir- 
teenth and last books, I drew the main depth, and saw the round 
coming of this silver bow of our Phoebus; the clear scope and con- 
texture of his work; the full and most beautiful figures of his per- 
sons. To those last twelve, then, I must refer you, for all the chief 
worth of your clear discoveries ; and in the mean space I entreat 
your acceptance of some few new touches in the first. Not per- 
plexing you in first or last with anything handled in any other 
interpreter, further than I must conscionably make congression 
with such as have diminisht, mangled, and maimed, my most 
worthily tendered author. 


From his Preface to the Reader we know why Chapman felt 
compelled thus to take the reader into his confidence and ex- 
plain to him just how much rewriting he had done. Here we 
learn that we had been badly treated by “ the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune.” Some critic had badgered him, evi- 
dently after the publication of the Twelve Bookes, and accused 
him of having indulged in too many circumlocutions. Chapman 
in his Preface appeals to the “impartial and judicial reader ” 
to judge how much he differs from Homer. 

Always conceiving how pedantical and absurd an affectation it is 
in the interpretation of any author (much more of Homer) to turn 


him word for word, when (according to Horace and other best 
lawgivers of translators) it is the best part of every knowing and 


21 See Shepherd, op. cit., Book 1, lines 1, 6, 18, 29, 105-6, 188, 230, 433-44, 454-5, 
457-60, 467-79; Book 2, 374-8. 
*2 For possible exception, see post, p. 116. 
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judiciall interpreter, not to follow the number and order of words, 
but the materiall things themselves, and sentences to weigh dili- 
gently, and to clothe them and adorn them with words, and such 
style and form of oration, as are most apt for the language into 
which they are converted. If I have not turned him in any place 
falsely (as all other his interpreters have in many, and most of his 
chief places), if I have not left behind me any of his sentence, ele- 
gancy, height, intention, and invention, if in some few places (es- 
pecially in my first edition, being done so long since, and following 
the common tract) I be something paraphrasticall and faulty, is it 
justice in that poor fault (if they needs will have it so) to drown 
all the rest of my labour? But there is a certain envious wind- 
sucker, that hovers up and down, laboriously engrossing all the air 
with his luxurious ambition, and buzzing into every ear my detrac- 
tion, affirming I turn Homer out of the Latin only, &c. that sets all 
his associates, and the whole rabble of my maligners on their wings 
with him, to bear about my empair, and poison my reputation. 


Was this windsucker, this glutton, this kestrel—as he goes on to 
call him—Ben Jonson? Possibly. Reference is made to his 
critic again in the Commentary to the seventeenth book. 


To answer a hot objection made to me by a great scholar for not 
translating Homer word for word and letter for letter, as out of his 
heat he strained it, I am enforced to cite this admirable simile . . . 


and so forth, with a vindication of his rendering. Jonson was one 
of the very few men of the time whom Chapman, in his wrath, 
would still have acknowledged a “great scholar.” Jonson 
marked the reference to Horace in this passage just quoted 
from the Preface in his copy of the Whole Works, now at the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, and made the marginal note, 
“ Male intellexisti Horatium mi Chapmanne, ne duriis dicam. 
relege.” ** If Chapman had reread the passage in Horace he 
would have found that the precept: “ Nor word for word too 
faithfully translate ” is addressed to writers of comedy who are 
advised not to invent but to stick to the old plays, disguising 
and improving, but not copying them. 

Whoever the scholar was who had passed judgment on Chap- 
man’s translation of the first twelve books, he succeeded in 
stimulating Chapman’s critical faculties. He himself admits in 


*8See Percy Simpson, Letter to the 7S, March 3, 1982. Mr. Simpson will 
probably clear up this very question when he publishes the result of the researches 
he has been making into the relationship of Jonson and Chapman. 
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the passage from the Preface just quoted that he may have 
been too paraphrastical in his early endeavour, and we see in 
his rewriting of the first two books an attempt to simplify some 
of his cumbersome expressions. A single example of this simpli- 
fication will suffice. It could be duplicated from every page. 
In the first version we meet the awkward descriptive lines: 


This said, he threw against the ground, the scepter he susteind, 

Through which in bright transfixed droppes a shower of gould was 
raynd.”* 

In 1609, the picture had not been much improved by the re- 

vised description of the sceptre as: 


all besprent 
With such a kinde of goulden studdes, as figur’d Regiment. 


But in 1611, the Greek lines ** are accurately and simply trans- 
lated : 


Thus, he threw his sceptre gainst the ground, 
With golden studs stuck, and took seat. (243-4) 


This effort at simplification, though sometimes it misses fire, 
has the final result of greater speed and vigour. The final ver- 
sion of the first two books is infinitely more readable than the 
first, and is in step with the fine free pace of the last twelve 
books, whose superior motion Chapman himself so confidently 
proclaimed. As he progressed in his rewriting he realized more 
and more the value of condensation, of attempting to get some- 
what nearer to the quantity of the Greek. Whereas in the new 
version of the first book there are only five fewer lines than in 
the version of 1598, in the second there are forty-six, a con- 
siderable reduction. 

Greater accuracy along with greater simplicity was Chap- 
man’s aim in answering his critic. We can follow his scholarly 
tracks through the notes which he appended to the first two 
books in 1611. In the first place, he looked up more words in 
the dictionary than he had before. His method in 1598, as I 
see it, was to make what he could of the Greek with the con- 
stant help of the parallel Latin version, and then to read what 
he considered to be the finer shades of meaning into the text 


24 See Shepherd, op. cit. 1. 258-9. 
°° Cf. Iliad 1. 245-6. 
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with the help of Spondanus’ notes as well as his own imagina- 
tion. In rewriting the first two books, however, he kept check 
on the Latin before him by continued reference to the Graeco- 
Latin lexicon of Scapula.”* The result is often either a repudia- 
tion of Spondanus, whom Chapman erroneously supposes to be 
the composer of the Latin version, or of the lexicographer who 
is at other times his chief prop. It is in the tone of these notes 
as well as the pseudo-scholarly activities which they reveal that 
we find perhaps the clearest reflection of Chapman’s mind at 
work. 

Note after note explains how he alone of all translators or 
commentators has discovered the true meaning of the poet. We 
shall have occasion later to quote a typical specimen of his 
scornful self-vindication, and at this point can take time only 
for a single illustration of his scholarly method. The example 
chosen is one which shows Chapman rejecting Scapula in favour 
of Spondanus. Here, as most often happened, his effort at 
accuracy was ill-fated. The three editions give three separate 
versions of Agamemnon’s statement to the priest that he in- 
tends to keep his daughter. In 1598: 


Thy daughter I will not dissolve, till age deflower her hed; 
Till in my Royall Argive court, her bewties strow my bed. 
And she her twisting spindle turnes farre from her native shore.?’ 


In 1609: 

I will not set her free 
Till age hath freed her of my love: At Argos farre from thee, 
She shall be huswife in my Court, and honorde with my Bedde. 


In 1611: 


Her thou seekst I still will hold mine own 
Till age deflower her. In our court at Argos, far transferr’d 
From her lov’d country, she shall ply her web, and see prepar’d 
With all fit ornaments my bed. 


Note what has happened here. The first two versions undoubt- 
edly convey Homer’s intention. The accusative Aéyos “is that 
of the end, after the implied verb of motion (coming to my 
bed to meet me) rather than the adverbial accusative ” (Leaf) . 

26 A condensed version of H. Estienne’s Thesaurus of 1572, prepared by Jean 


Scapula and printed at Basle in 1580. 
27 See Shepherd, op. cit. 1. 29-81. 
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The poet used the verb avtidéw euphemistically. As a captive, 
Chryseis would be required to “ visit ” her captor’s bed. Chap- 
man sees this point and thus translates. But in 1611, responsive 
to the goad of his critic, he looks up the word in Scapula, only 
to reject the literal meaning which he finds there in favour of 
the Latin rendering in Spondanus: capessentem. Whereupon 
he adds the note: 

“See my bed made,” it may be Englished. The word is dvriwwcay 
which signifies contra stantem, as standing of one side opposite to 


another on the other side; which yet others translate capessentem 
et adornantem; which, since it shows best to a reader, I follow. 


Gone is the whole force, then, of Agamemnon’s threat, and we 
are left with the pretty image of a fair captive spreading the 
covers of the bed for the chaste reception of the hero. 

Through a number of such annotated passages, one can watch 
Chapman vacillate back and forth between the two books be- 
fore him. The evidence of diction leads me, I must admit, to 
believe that he looked at the left-hand column of his Spondanus 
first—the Latin column. From the Latin primarily he trans- 
lates. But he is suspicious of it. The bald version has surely— 
and indeed he is correct here—missed inner beauties of Homer’s 
verse. He meets a word or phrase that sounds somehow too 
blunt and looks across the page at the Greek to find what word 
is being represented. Then to Scapula where he has a wealth 
of definition to choose from.”* With fine disregard for the 
history of the Greek language, he chooses whatever definition 
seems to have most meaning packed into it, thumbs his nose 
at Spondanus if he has chosen differently and at Scapula if he 
has used the Homeric line to illustrate another definition, and 
proceeds to write a note in which he virtually proclaims: “ Let 
anyone challenge me who will; he will find that I am the one 


28M. Schoell, whose learned work in Etudes sur l’ Humanisme Continental en 
Angleterre must be the beginning and chief aid to any student of Chapman, con- 
cludes (p. 157) that for Chapman, “ Scapula c’est l’autorité supréme, c’est le devin 
infaillible qui résout toutes les énigmes delphiques de ses poétes grecs, c’est le 
bouclier d’Achille derriére lequel il s’abrite pour lancer des défis ou décocher des 
fleches & ces calomniateurs.” In the light of Chapman’s notes, I might suggest 
that he made a number of sorties from under the tutelary shield. For all his rever- 
ence for authority (authentic runs close second to grave as his favorite word), the 
only shield behind which he took refuge at all constantly was that of Homer, and 
this he helped support by “ interpretations ” of his own. 
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true interpreter of our pious poet; so let him hold his tongue.” 
His critic, if really learned, would not have been much im- 
pressed. 

Chapman’s efforts at interpretation, as distinct from trans- 
lation, are most conspicuous in the tinkering which he does 
with the moral equipment of the Homeric heroes. In 1611, he 
sometimes deletes a previously added passage of moral height- 
ening only to compensate for his deletion by a further addition. 

Having once squarely taken the position that Homer is all 
things to all men—or, at least, to all good and seeing men— 
Chapman is forced to think twice about some of these Greek 
leaders from whom his contemporaries could learn so much if 
they only would. Agamemnon is not all that is kingly ; Achilles, 
the great warrior, falls short of many an Arthurian hero in 
magnanimity; Menelaus is often unpleasantly contentious and 
constitutionally something of an obstructionist, where—as cause 
of all the woe—he should more suitably assume a docile air be- 
fore his betters; Odysseus, though always crafty, is not really 
as patient as he might be. Hence, Agamemnon must be brought 
at times to take a straight view of kingship. (Imagine a Henry 
V who is constantly slipping back into his princely réle and 
being brought up sharp, and you have the Agamemnon of Chap- 
man’s translation.) Achilles’ unchivalrous demerits must be 
shown to be simply the aberrations of a truly great nature 
under stress. Menelaus must be removed entirely from the 
group of moral examples and be proved an ironically comical 
element in the design. And Odysseus, so nearly a perfect man, 
must simply be made more perfect through an injection in his 
veins of a natural stoicism. (But this last improvement belongs 
to the story of the Odyssey.) Nor does Menelaus fully emerge 
as the ironical butt of Homer’s sly wit until we come to the 
last books of the Iliad. We must in this brief study focus our 
attention on Achilles. But it must fairly be said that Chapman 
never gained control, nor probably ever wanted to, over his 
moral reinforcements of Homer’s delineations. One thing we 
can say, however, after studying his revisions: he was conscious 
of what he was doing! 

For instance, we may point to the quarrel between Agamem- 
non and Achilles in the First Book over the maiden Briseis, 
whom Agamemnon swears he will take from Achilles in recom- 
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pense for Chryseis whom he has had to give up. Nestor has, 
according to his custom, been endeavouring to placate Achilles’ 
wrath by reference to the better men of more heroic days 
among whom he had been accustomed to bear judgment. Aga- 
memnon then breaks in to ask by what conceivable right 
Achilles reviles him so vilely. In 1598, we find Achilles making 
the following retort (only three words of which are inconse- 
quentially altered in 1609) : 


Achilles interrupted him, thou mightst esteeme me base, 

And cowardlie to let thee use thy will in my disgrace: 

To beare such burthens never were, my strength and spirites 
combinde, 

But to reform their insolence, and that thy soule shall finde: 

Were it not hurt of common good more than mine owne delight, 

But I not soothing Nestors sute, for rights sake reverence right, 

Which thou dost servilely commend, but violate it quite. 

And this even in thy intayles print, Ile not prophane my hand, 

With battell in my lusts defence, a gyrle cannot command 

My honour and my force like thine, who yet commandes our hoast, 

Slave live he to the world, that lives slave to his lusts engrost: 

But feed it, come, and take the dame.?® 


This passage starts off in accord with the Greek. Achilles says 
that he will be called a coward if he obeys Agamemnon in every- 
thing, that he may give his orders to others, not to him, but 
that he will not fight him nor anyone else on account of a girl.*° 
No hint of consideration of the “ common good,” no reference 
to abstract justice (“for rights sake reverence right ”’) , no neat 
moral apothegm on lust (“Slave live he to the world, that 
lives slave to his lusts engrost”’). These moral considerations 
all go to the ennobling of the hero at the crucial moment of his 
flouting the king. But in 1611 they are sloughed off in favour 
of an “ authentic ” rendering. 

Fearfull and vile I might be thought, if the exactions laid 

By all means on me I should bear. Others command to this, 

Thou shalt not me; or if thou dost, far my free spirit is 

From serving thy command. Beside, this I affirm (afford 

Impression of it in thy soul) I will not use my sword 

On thee or any for a wench, unjustly though thou tak’st 

The thing thou gav’st; (290-6) 


°° See Shepherd, op. cit. 1. 302-13. 
5° Cf. Iliad 1. 293-9. 
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A little farther on we come to an equally interesting passage. 
Achilles is now addressing the heralds who have come to take 
Briseis away. He tells them that he will relinquish her, but that 
the Greeks need never look for his help, no matter how sorely 
they are pressed in battle. He concludes with a remark on the 
obtuseness of Agamemnon.” In the first version, not altered 
in 1609, this is rendered with substantial correctness. 

Your king not present harmes conceives, much less succeeding woes, 
But led by envious counsell, raves and knowes not what he does: 
Nor how to winne his name renowne, being careful to foretell 


How with lest death his men might fight, and have them bulwarkt 
well.®? 


But in 1611, Chapman cannot resist temptation. He has al- 
ready cut away one noble “ interpretation” of Achilles, and 
evidently so regrets the loss that he feels irresistibly compelled 
to compensate for it at this point. Hence we have: 


But your king in tempting mischief, raves, 
Nor sees at once by present things the future; how like waves 
Ills follow ills; injustices being never so secure 
In present times, but after-plagues even then are seen as sure; 
Which yet he sees not, and so soothes his present lust, which, 


checkt, 

Would check plagues future; and he might, in succouring right, 
protect 

Such as fight for his right at fleet. They still in safety fight, 

That fight still justly. (341-8) 


Achilles again, this time in a double figure of waves and plagues, 
contemplates the moral concept of justice as it should be com- 
prehended by a king; again refers disparagingly to Agamem- 
non’s lust; and again concludes with a neat apothegm: “ They 
still in safety fight, That fight still justly.” Having thus bol- 
stered up the none too ethical quality of Achilles’ thinking, he 
proceeds to the scene of leave-taking between him and Briseis. 
This speech us’d, Patroclus did the rite 

His friend commanded, and brought forth Briseis from her tent, 
Gave her the heralds, and away to th’ Achive ships they went. 


She sad, and scarce for grief could go: her love all friends forsook, 
And wept for anger. (348-52) 


51 Ibid. 1. 342-4. 
82 See Shepherd, op. cit. 1. 353-6. 
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Here Chapman returns to Homer and translates quite faith- 
fully,** eschewing the romanticism with which, in 1598, he had 
coloured the scene. 


This said Patroclus well allow’d the patience of his frend, 
Brought Brisys forth, and to her guide her comforts did commend 
With utmost kindnesse; which his frend, could not for anguish use; 
She wept, and lookt upon her love, he sight and did refuse 
O how his wisedome with his power, did mightilie contend, 

His love encouraging his power, and spirite that durst descend 
As far as Hercules for her; yet wisedome all subdude. 

Wherein a high exploit he showd and sacred fortitude. 

Brisys without her soule did move and went to th’ Achive tents, 
Achilles severd from his frendes melts anger in lamentes.** 


A knight of Spenserian romance, no less—this Achilles who ex- 
changes a last look and parting sigh with his mistress for whom 
he would willingly dare any adventure no matter how danger- 
ous, but whom he must sacrifice at the altar of the virtue 
Fortitude! It is a fleeting glimpse of romance which is properly 
excluded from the final version. It may further be noticed that 
this earlier Achilles “ melts anger in lamentes,” his tears being 
thus euphemistically somewhat concealed. In the rewriting we 
are frankly told that “he wept ”—another concession to ac- 
curacy of translation for which Chapman appeases his feelings, 
which are naturally all opposed to the notion of men crying, by 
appending the learned note from Spondanus already referred 
to with an additional passionate defense of his own. In theory, 
whatever Homer chose to do was right, and it was the trans- 
lator’s duty to follow him, but he tries to defend the hero—at 
least in a footnote. 

Chapman had set forth this duty of the translator in his 
Epistle to the Reader prefixed to the Seaven Bookes back in 
1598: 
to observe the sentences, figures and forms of speech proposed in 
his author; his true sense and height, and to adorn them with 


figures and forms of oration fitted to the original, in the same 
tongue to which they are translated. 


Although Chapman was constantly paying lip-service to this 
formula, we have had occasion to notice some of the vagaries 


8° Cf. Iliad 1. 345-9. 
84 See Shepherd, op. cit. 1. 357-66. 
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into which he strayed. It may further be noticed that whereas 
he tried to cut down in wordiness in his rewriting of 1611, he 
did not foreswear his early announced privilege of adorning 
with “ figures and forms of oration fitted to the original.” Since 
he was making a new translation at this time, many figures 
which had earlier adorned the original are omitted, but they 
are compensated for by additions in other places. 

On the whole, I should say that there are more figures added 
than subtracted in the final version. Chapman’s fear of his 
critic did not dim his sense of what was owing his author in this 
kind of suitable embellishment. I take a few of the most strik- 
ing. Achilles in addressing Agamemnon at the beginning of the 
First Book on the matter of the plague wonders whether the 
offerings and vows may persuade Apollo to avert from them the 
plague.* In 1611, this is turned into the conceit: “avert his 
fervent eye, And turn his temperate ” (1. 62-3). A few lines 
farther on, Calchas appeals to Achilles for protection against 
the king who is sure to dislike his augury. For, he says, though 
a king may suppress his anger for a day, he will retain it in his 
breast against a future occasion.** This fear on the part of the 
augur, Chapman expresses in 1611 in the following image: 


When a king hath once markt for his hate 
A man inferior, though that day his wrath seems to digest 
Th’ offence he takes, yet evermore he rakes up in his breast 
Brands of quick anger, till revenge hath quencht to his desire 
The fire reserved. (1. 74-8) 


Again, we may find a play on words, stuck in, we may be sure, 
for the sheer joy of it. Achilles tells Agamemnon that he has 
had but little reward for his valorous fighting, 


And yet that little thou esteemst too great a continent 
In thy incontinent avarice. (1. 170-1) 


In another place we find a fairly incomprehensible floral figure 
put in the mouth of Nestor when he tells Achilles and Agamem- 
non to obey him as greater men than they have done in days 
of yore. 


Give you such palms to them; 
Tis better than to wreath their wraths. (1. 271-2) 


®° Cf. Iliad 1. 66-7. 
8° Cf. Iliad 1. 80-3. 
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And finally, we may notice the elaborate physiological conceit 
with which Chapman adorns Homer’s simile when in the Second 
Book the noise of the gathering assembly is compared to the 
sound a wave of the sea makes on the beach and the resounding 
of the sea itself.*7 This simile, which in 1598 was faithfully 
rendered (except that the shore was then specifically named the 
Ponticke) , in 1611 is thus turned: 
and then again the Councell was maintain’d 

With such a concourse, that the shore rung with the tumult made; 
As when the far-resounding sea doth in its rage invade 


His sandy confines, whose sides groan with his involved wave, 
And make his own breast echo sighs. (2. 176-80) 


So much for the figurative interplay of Chapman and Homer. 
The game is continued throughout the whole of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, but only through the revisions can we see the con- 
scientiousness with which Chapman kept up his end of it. Here 
he cuts; there adds. When we remember that he was writing 
in an age that specialized in the conceit, we can feel sure that 
many of his readers would have felt that truly he had made 
Homer sing for them! Jonson’s academic objections would have 
had little weight and no power to subdue him. 

This has of necessity been a scattered sort of discussion. In 
order to show the trend of Chapman’s revision in 1609 and 
rewriting in 1611, it has been necessary to sort the various 
changes into a few obvious categories and work from them, a 
hair-splitting kind of performance. I should like, in conclusion, 
to draw them together again in a more unified impression of the 
way in which the poet’s mind was working through the dif- 
ferent editions. This can perhaps best be done through a close 
study of a single passage; I choose that of the famous simile 
of the bees in the Second Book, which he rewrote twice. It will 
be remembered that Nestor, on hearing the heaven-sent dream 
which Agamemnon has just had, advises a gathering of the 
Greeks. The people hasten to meet with their chiefs. Then, in 
the close translation of Lang, Leaf, and Myers: 

Even as when the tribes of thronging bees issue from some hollow 


rock, ever in fresh procession, and fly clustering among the flowers 
of spring, and some on this hand and some on that fly thick; even 


87 Ibid. 2. 209-10. 
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so from ships and huts before the low beach marched forth their 
many tribes by companies to the place of assembly. And in their 
midst blazed forth Rumour, messenger of Zeus, urging them to go; 
and so they gathered. And the place of assemblage was in an 
uproar, and the earth echoed again as the hosts sate them down, 
and there was turmoil. Nine heralds restrained them with shout- 
ing, if perchance they might refrain from clamour, and hearken to 
their kings, the fosterlings of Zeus. And hardly at the last would 
the people sit, and keep them to their benches and cease from noise. 
Then stood up lord Agamemnon bearing his sceptre, that Hephais- 
tos had wrought curiously. 


Now for Chapman. I quote at length the separate versions. 
In 1598: 


To which in troopes the soldiers ran, as when black swarms of Bees 

Breake ceaseless from a crannied rock, and none th’exhausture sees 

Of their sweet vault, they fill it so, and furnish the supplie 

Of their sweet issue, still with flocks that every way doe flie, 

To pray upon the flowrie spring: so from the ships and tents 

The Soldiers multiplied the shore, in endles regiments: 

And Fame th’ambassadour of Jove amongst them all did shine, 

Enflamming their desires to heare th’intent of this designe, 

Whose utterance much disturbance found, so thicke they did 
appeare, 

And th’earth did crack beneath the weight of such as sate to heare. 

Rude tumult sprung out of the thrust, nyne heralds cryde for peace, 

And audience to the Jove-kept king: and straite they sit and cease: 

Divine Atrides stoode aloft, and in his hand he closde 

Th’elaborate scepter Vulcan wrought, and to heavens king 
disposde: ** 


The most conspicuous point about this version is the added 
picture : 
and none th’exhausture sees 
Of their sweet vault, they fill it so, and furnish the supplie 
Of their fresh issue. 


Passing on to the second edition of 1609, we read: 


To which the troopes together ran; As when of frequent Bees, 

Swarms breake out of a hollow Rocke; in endles Companies, 

Some gone, some other fresh arise, and all in clusters flie 

On sweet spring flowers; some here, some there, their swarms 
incessantly, 

Spreading the Meddowes; so those men troup’t from their ships 
and tents 


88 See Shepherd, op. cit. 2. 87-100. 
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Upon th’unmeasurable shore. Fame gathered their consents; 

Fame —— Ambassadresse) to goe; who shinde amongst them 
cleare; 

And they about her flockt; disturb’d the mightie Counsayle were 

With their rude uprores; earth did grone, beneath the weight of 
those 

That onely sat; the rest were still in tumult; till there rose 

Nine Heralds, that cryed out for peace, and urg’d fit audience 

To those their Jove-sustained kings, and then the insolence 

Of their disordred clamor ceast: Then each man kept his place, 

And (out of all that sat) stood up the man of heavenly grace, 

Great Agamemnon; In his hand, he did the Scepter beare 

That Vulcan curiously made, and gave to Jupiter: 


If this version is closely compared to the first and to the Greek 
original (2. 87-102) , it will be observed that—as we have had 
occasion to notice before in studying the revisions of 1609—the 
second version strives primarily for greater correctness. Let us 
run through it. In the first line we find the awkward phrase, 
“ As when of frequent Bees, Swarms breake,”’ (1609) , where at 
first, more easily, the simile began, “ as when black swarms of 
Bees ” (1598). Here the second version sticks close to the con- 
struction of the Greek: @6vea elow pedicodwy ddivdwy (87), 
the adjective modifying bees, which is in the genitive. This 
modifier Chapman translates frequent, following the Latin in 
Spondanus: “Sicut examina prodeunt apum frequentium.” * 
It is not a happy choice. He next omits the somewhat detailed 
picture of the exhausture of the vault and the fresh supply, 
which he had added in 1598, and supplants it by the simpler 
phrase, “Some gone, some other fresh arise.” Sotpvddv, race- 
matim, a word ordinarily associated with grapes, is now prop- 
erly translated clusters instead of flocks. “Spreading the 
Meddowes ” is added in the next line by way of padding, and 
incidentally introduces a trochaic foot, which, in view of the 
fact that Chapman took such pains to regularize his metre in 
the revision of 1609, was doubtless an oversight. In this same 
sentence we again find him sticking more closely to the syntax 
of the original. The soldiers now troop “ Upon th’unmeasurable 
shore.” Previously they had “ multiplied the shore.” The Greek 
equivalent of the unmeasurable SaGeims (more properly, low 
or deep) modifies shore, and the word chosen again was sug- 
gested by the Latin, immensum. In the next line Fame, “Ooaa, 


®° Op. cit., p. 30. 
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is now rightly feminine, an Ambassadresse, where before she had 
been an ambassadour. Two lines farther on, still in the pursuit 
of greater accuracy, he presents us with an antithesis not im- 
plied in the Greek: “earth did grone, beneath the weight of 
those That onely sat; the rest were still in tumult.” The 6€ 
. 6€ construction, which he has thus made antithetical, is 

really only an and... and.*° Following this, the phrase: “ the 
insolence of their disordred clamor ceast ” is a closer approach 
to the Greek wavoduevo. xrayyhs, with its use of the genitive 
case, than the earlier “they sit and cease” which omits the 
noun altogether. The words clamor ceast, though a fairly 
obvious translation, may have been suggested by the Latin: 
Cessantes a clamore. Finally, where in 1598, he had written, 
“'Th’elaborate scepter Vulcan wrought,” he now gets closer to 
the Greek construction, 76 wev “Hpaotos xape Tevyov, with “ the 
Scepter ... That Vulcan curiously made.” Here also, the only 
time in the passage, he abandons a word which had originally 
been taken over from the Latin, the adjective elaborate, sug- 
gested by the verb, elaboravit. In this version, then, except for 
the one antithetical phrase, Chapman consistently translated 
with greater accuracy. 

And now to take the final version of 1611: 

Being abroad, the earth was overlaid 

With flockers to them, that came forth, as when of frequent bees 
Swarms rise out of a hollow rock, repairing the degrees 
Of their egression endlessly, with ever rising new 
From forth their sweet nest; as their store, still as it faded, grew, 
And never would cease sending forth her clusters to the spring, 
They still crowd out so; this flock here, that there, belabouring 
The loaded flowers; so from the ships and tents the army’s store 
Troopt to these princes and the court, along th’unmeasur’d shore; 
Amongst whom, Jove’s ambassadress, Fame, in her vertue shin’d, 
Exciting greediness to hear. The rabble, thus inclin’d, 
Hurried together; uproar seiz’d the high court; earth did groan 
Beneath the settling multitude; tumult was there alone. 
Thrice-three voiciferous heralds rose, to check the rout, and get 
Ear to their Jove-kept governors; and, instantly was set 
That huge confusion; every man set fast, the clamour ceast. 
Then stood divine Atrides up, and in his hand comprest 
His sceptre, th’elaborate work of fiery Mulciber, 
Who gave it to Saturnian Jove. (70-88) 


*° Iliad 2. 95-6. 
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Thus, for the third time, Chapman makes a fresh approach to 
this passage. What did he do? In the first place, he retained 
the construction and the exact wording of his translation of 
1609 in the “ of frequent bees Swarm,” the only instance that 
I find in the entire final version of 1611 where he seems to have 
glanced at his second edition; or, of course, he may simply have 
recalled the phrase in his memory, or even have hit upon it 
anew. Next we find the picture which he had added to the 
passage in 1598 and omitted in 1609 restored in a new wording: 
repairing the degrees 
Of their egression endlessly, with ever rising new 
From their sweet nest; as their store, still as it faded, grew. 


His intention in including this additional impression of “ endless 
egression ” becomes clear when one looks at the note which he 
appended to the passage in his Commentary. His Spondanus 
tells him that in this simile Eustathius prefers Virgil to Homer,” 
and Chapman is quick to take offense. Comparison of Homer 
and Virgil was a common enough battle-ground, one on which 
he had already taken up the Homeric challenge in his transla- 
tion of Achilles Shield in 1598. He translated this excerpt with 
the expressed intention of proving the superiority of Homer’s 
passage to the similar one of Virgil. Now again, in 1611, he 
repudiates the ignominious comparison. 
In this simile Virgil (using the like in imitation) is preferred to 
Homer; with what reason I pray you see. Their ends are differ- 
ent; Homer intending to express the infinite multitude of soldiers 
every where dispersing; . Virgil, the diligence of builders. Virgil’s 
simile is this: 1 Aneid, 430 

* Qualis apes aestate nova per florea rura 

Exercet sub sole labor; cum gentis adultos 

Educunt foetus; aut cum liquentia mella 

Stipant; et dulci distendunt nectare cellas; 

Aut onera accipiunt venientum; aut, agmine facto, 

Ignavum fucos pecus a praesepibus arcent: 

Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella.’ 


“1 Op. cit., p. 81. UTE EvOea &or (sic). Nimis iniqué mihi facere uisus est ille 
Eustathius, ni fallor, apud Macrob. Saturn. lib. 5. cap. 11. qui in hac comparatione 
Virgilium Homero superiorem dixerit. Locus autem Virgilij Aeneid 1. Qualis apes 
aestate noua, &. quae ut elegantiora sint istis Homericis, tamen considerandum 
puto, non eddem utrumque Poetam spectasse. Homerus enim solam multitudinem 
indicare voluit: at Virgilius aedificantium diligentiam. 
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Now compare this with Homer’s, but in my translation; and judge 
if, to both their ends, there be any such betterness in Virgil’s, but 
that the reverence of the scholar, due to the maister (even in these 
his maligners), might well have contained their lame censures of 
the poeticall fury from these unmannerly and hatefull comparisons. 
Especially, since Virgil hath nothing of his own, but only elocution; 
his invention, matter, and form, being all Homer’s; which laid by 
a man, that which he addeth is only the work of a woman, to 
netify and polish. Nor do I, alas, but the foremost rank of the most 
ancient and best learned that ever were, come to the field for 
Homer, hiding all other poets under his ensign. Hate not me then, 
but them, to whom, before my book, I refer you. But much the 
rather I insist on the former simile; for the word iAaddv, catervatim, 
or confertim, which is noted by Spondanus to contain all the 
drdSoo1s, reddition, or application of the comparison, and is nothing 
so. For though it be all the reddition Homer expresseth, yet he 
intends two speciall parts in the application more, which he leaves 
to his judicial reader’s understanding, as he doth in all his other 
similes; since a man may pervially (or, as he passeth) discern all 
that is to be understood. And here, besides their throngs of soldiers 
exprest in the swarms of bees, he intimates the infinite number in 
those throngs or companies, issuing from fleet so ceaselessly that 
there appeared almost no end of their issue; and thirdly, the every 
where dispersing themselves. But Spondanus would excuse Homer 
for expressing no more of his application, with affirming it impos- 
sible that the thing compared, and the comparison, should answer 
in all parts; and therefore alledges the vulgar understanding of a 
simile, which is as gross as it is vulgar, that a similitude must uno 
pede semper claudicare. His reason for it is as absurd as the rest; 
which is this, St ea inter se omnino responderent, falleret illud 
axioma, nullum simile est idem; *? as though the generall applica- 
tion of the compared and the comparison would make them any 
thing more the same, or all one; more than the swarms of bees and 
the throng of soldiers are all one or the same; for answering most 
aptly. But that a simile must needs halt of one foot still, showeth 
how lame vulgar tradition is, especially in her censure of poesy. 
[The italics are mine.] 


This note which so learnedly repudiates Spondanus is another 
answer to his critic: it is intended to reveal how scrupulously 
and perceptively he was attending to the Greek, and incident- 


“? Op. cit., p. $1. ‘Aaddv, In hac sola uoce constitit tota comparationis d7é5oars, 
Neque enim fieri potest, ut undignaque similia sint res, cui comparatur, & res quae 
comparationis uicem obtinet: hoc est, quod vulgoé dicitur. Similitudinem uno pede 
semper claudicare. Itaque diligenter obseruanda est illius meus, qui comparationes 
usurpat. Nam si ea inter se omnimo responderent, falleret illud axima, Nullum 
simile est idem. 
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ally to vindicate the addition of the explanation in the body of 
the verse that the way in which the bees repaired their egression 
was by “ ever rising new From forth their sweet nest; as their 
store, still as it faded, grew.” This—to use his technical vocabu- 
lary—is the part of the “application” which the “ judicial 
reader ” might be expected to get “ pervially,” but which Chap- 
man evidently did not trust him so to do. Also, his reference 
to the “ sweet nest ” suggests briefly the honey-making activity 
described in Virgil’s simile, and thus captures from the later 
poet a bit of his “ womanly netifying” so indignantly scorned 
by Chapman in his note. As we continue through the passage, 
we notice that he retains the words hitherto referred to which 
were suggested to him by the Latin in Spondanus: the frequent 
bees, clamor ceast, “ His sceptre, th’elaborate work of fiery Mul- 
ciber.” In addition, where in both earlier editions, we had quite 
simply “ Nine Heralds” who cried out for peace, we now have 
“'Thrice-three voiciferous heralds,” the modifier having been 
suggested by the Latin participle, vociferdites, Bodwrvtes, The 
contrast which Chapman had tried to point in the version of 
1609 between those sitting and those still standing no longer 
appears. The ée... dé construction is now accurately rendered: 
“earth did groan Beneath the settling multitude; tumult was 
there alone.” 

These three versions of the passage show quite clearly the 
mind of the poet at work on his translation. In 1598 he 
charged along without too close scrutiny of the Greek (or 
Latin) construction, but doubtless read Spondanus’ note on the 
passage and immediately took exception to his analysis of the 
simile and the preference given by Eustathius to the correspond- 
ing figure in the Aeneid. He expands what he feels to be the 
inherent meaning of the poet, without however stopping to 
explain himself. (He did not append any notes to the first two 
editions, although in the first he promised them in the second.) 
In 1609, his effort is all for accuracy. He pays attention to 
syntax and case, studies the Latin more closely word for word 
than he had done previously, with resultant traces in his dic- 
tion. In 1611, he still has his eye on the Latin, as well as on his 
scholarly critic, and takes the trouble to justify implicitly in a 
note the addition which he has made to the passage. This final 
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version is by far the most readable; the diction is the most 
pleasing; the metre most easy. Though there are no trochees 
in the lines, the accents are frequently subdued at the begin- 
ning of the verses, many feet having a spondaic movement, and 
increase in emphasis at the end. This variation of movement 
is an effective manipulation of the fourteener, and one which he 
had not mastered in the earlier versions. 

This final version of the simile of the bees is a fair example 
of the improvement which Chapman effected in the third 
edition of his Iliads. It had been a laborious process, as we 
have seen, for him to achieve a greater rapidity and clarity of 
style. A teacher in the School of Darkness could not easily nor 
immediately “march with Homer” in broad daylight. After 
watching his painful efforts to be true—in the best sense that 
he could conceive—to his great poet, we can readily believe the 
assertions that he made at the time of Prince Henry’s death 
that he had laboured long in the Homerical service of the 
Prince, and we can well pity his destitute condition when we 
learn that after his years of work he never received the sub- 
stantial remuneration promised by Henry on his death-bed. 

After the first twelve books of the Iliads were completed 
(with the exception of Books 3-6 and 12 which he was too 
weary to retouch), the work, as Chapman himself tells us, 
went far more easily, and it is to the last twelve books of the 
Iliads that he refers us for the full height and scope of his 
rendition. But it is to the first twelve that we must look if we 
would observe the process by which the author of those prize 
obscurities, The Shadow of Night and Ovid’s Banquet of Sense, 
pulled himself up to the point of composing the great trans- 
lation which is still his chief title to fame. 
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